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Save    Your  Money 

And  when  you  get  a  dollar 
deposit  it  witli 


Zion's  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

TT7B  pay  4  per  cent.  Interest  on  Bavlngs 
**  deposits  In  any  amount,  from  $1.00  to 
$6,000.  No  trouble  to  answer  questions. 
Money  sent  us  by  those  ■who  do  not  reside  in 
Salt  Lake  City  as  carefully  attended  to  as  if 
you  were  present  to  make  the  deposit  in 
person.  _,  Write  for  any  information  desired. 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  Preeldent. 

OSOBGX  a.  CANNON,  Cashier. 


DESERET     NEWS 
BOOK     STORE 

TO  SCHOOL  TRDSTEES 

W©  have  just  contracted  for 
large  shipments  of  School  Sta- 
tionery and  Supplies  lor  the 
coming  School  Season.  We  are 

«..  STATE  REPOSITORY  <« 

PuDiiG  School 

500RS 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES,  PUB- 
LIC   SCHOOL    LIBRARIES 

Don't  buy  till  you  get  our  Prioas 


6  MaiB  Street,    -    Salt  Lake  City,  Utai. 


HERE 
IT  IS 


The  name  of  the  insurance  company  that 
is  best  able  to  protect  your  interests  fully  is 
the  HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
UTAH. 

Why  don't  yon  carry  a  policy  in  it  and  make 
financial  loss  from  fire  impossible. 


HEBER  J.  GRIST  &  CO.  General   gents. 

20-26  South  Main. 


Clothes  for  Rough  Playing. 


Is  soon  as  a  boy  comes  in  from  school,  and  before  he  goes  out  to 
play,  he  should  change  his  better  clothes  for  a  pair  of  overalls 
and  a  darker  colored  shirt.    The  best  overalls,  the  kind  that 

1 1  won't  rip,  are  the  "MOUNTAINEER"— made  just  as  good  for- 

boys  as  for  men.  Those  with  the  bib  range  in  price  from  40c  to  60c;  the 
plain  ones  for  ages  7  to  15  are  50c  to  55c.  Get  the  boy  a  pair  and 
lete  him  "rough  it" — 'twill  do  him  good. 


We  have  everything 
a  man  or  boy  wears 
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THE  LEWIS    AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION  AT  PORTLAND. 


NO  accoiint  of  this  siiccessful  fair 
to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  on  the  Pacific 
coast  will  be  complete  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  natural  attractions  in  the  coun- 
try where  it  is  located. 

The  approach  to  Portland  from  the 
east,  whether  by  boat  or  rail,  is,  in  my 
opinion  not  surpassed  for  scenic  gran- 
deur anywhere  in  America.  From  the 
Dalles  westward  on  the  Columbia  a  pan- 
oramic succession  of  pictorial  beauties 
is  presented.     On   the   south  side  of  tho 


river,  the  leading  attraction  is  Mount 
Hood  11,225  feet,  and  on  the  north  side 
Mount  Adams,  12,2.50  feet.  Both  are 
crowned  with  glaciers  and  eternal  snow. 
This  is  a  very  agreeable  change  from 
the  long,  barren  stretch  of  country 
through  Idaho,  from  the  sage  brush 
plains  to  the  densely  timbered  Cascade 
Mountains,  where  nature  seems  to  have 
atoned  for  the  barrenness  of  the  sage 
brush  plains.  Everywhere  the  mountains 
and  valleys  are  crowned  with  verdure. 
The  north  side  of  the  river  is  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  state  of  Washington.  On 
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the  soiith  side,  the  state  of  Oregon  com- 
mences, and  it  is  on  this  side  that  the 
most  beautiful  waterfalls  are  found, 
namely,  the  Multnomah,  Latourelle, 
Bridal  Veil,  Horsetail,  and  Gordon  Falls. 

It  was  in  the  year  1803  that  President 
Jefferson  gave  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark,  empowering 
them  to  explore  the  country  west  of  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Congress  appropriated  a  small  amount  to 
defray  the  costs  of  the  expedition,  and 
after  getting  together  thirty  good  men 
with  their  outfits  and  provisions,  they 
started  from  Camp  Dubois,  near  St.  Lou- 
is, May  14,  1804.  The  party  wintered  in 
what  is  now  North  Dakota  with  the  Man- 
dan  Indians.  In  April,  ]  805,  they  started 
for  the  Pacific,  and  reached  the  coast  in 
November  the  same  year.  In  March, 
1806,  the  following  year,  they  returned 
east  and  arrived  in  St.  Louis  September 
23rd. 

It  was  to  commemorate  this  pioneer 
expedition  that  the  great  fair  was  inau- 
gurated in  Portland  a  hundred  years  af- 
ter, and  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  bold  and  fearless  men  who 
were  the  first  to  cross  the  continent,  and 
whose  bravery  and  intelligence  led  up  to 


the  possession  of  the  states  of  Oregon. 
Washington,  Idaho  and  parts  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming. 

I  would  like  the  readers  of  the  Juve- 
nile to  read  the  story  of  their  adventures 
on  this  initial  trip  across  those  then  un- 
unknown  regions.  It  is  full  of  stirring 
interest,  and  is  also  a  valuable  addition  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  settlement  and  build- 
ing up  of  the  great  west. 

Portland,  Oregon,  is  a  splendid  city  on 
the  Willamette  river,  and  is  ten  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Columbia.  It  is 
110  miles  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the 
large  oceangoing  ships  reach  its  harbor 
without  difficulty.  Its  first  settlers  were 
Messrs.  Pettygrove  and  Lovejoy.  It  now 
boasts  of  a  population  of  110,000.  The 
surroundings  are  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful. In  winter  it  seldom  freezes  hard. 
Some  people  call  it  the  Rose  City,  because 
roses  can  be  gathered  there  the  year 
round . 

The  location  of  the  Exposition  is  on 
the  north  of  the  city,  near  a  big  lagoon, 
called  Guild's  lake.  On  the  west  are  the 
Willamette  heights  covered  with  pines 
and  the  residences  of  the  wealthy,  while 
away  to  the  north- east  on  clear  days  can 
be  seen  the  snow- capped  peaks  of  Mount 
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Rainier,  Mount  Hood,  Mount  Adams  and 
Mount  St,  Helens. 

On  a  peninsula  in  the  lagoon  is  located 
the  government  building,  a  beautiful 
structure.  It  has  two  towers  2(iO  feet 
high,  and  the  only  regret  one  has  is  that 
such  elegant  structures  are  not  f)erma- 
nent.  All  the  interior  arrangements  are 
superb.  It  may  be  said  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  it  is  the  greatest  ob- 
ject lesson  of  a  great  nation's  methods 
ever  erected.  A  long  bridge,  called  the 
Bridge  of  Nations,  crosses  the  lake  from 
the  Trail  to  it.  At  night  all  the  arches 
are  lit  up  by  electricity,  as  well  as  the 
parapets.  The  great  structure  is  also 
fringed  close  to  the  top  with  incandescent 
lamps,  so  that  it  stands  out  boldly  at 
night  against  the  dark  background.  All 
the  methods  pertaining  to  irrigation  are 
shown  in  the  irrigation  section.  All  that 
is  wonderful  in  Alaska  is  seen  in  another. 
All  the  methods  for  the  artificial  propa- 
gation of  fish  are  shown  with  elaborate 
exactness. 

The  life-saving  station,  showing  the 
means  adopted  in  case  of  shipwreck  for 
saving  life,  are  exhibited  twice  daily. 
The  different  methods  of  telegraphing  by 
the  heliograph  are  also  seen.  This  is  an 
arrangement  for  talking  by  small  mirrors 
from  elevated  positions  when  the  sun  is 
shining,  and  is  used  on  battlefields  and 
for  other  purposes. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  smoke  in  the  gov- 
ernment building;  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  did  not  see  one  individual  intoxi- 
cated while  in  Portland,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  disposition  to  honor  good  and 
lawful  regulations.  Good  order  and  sys- 
tem were  everywhere  visible  on  the 
grounds  and  in  the  buildings.  Being  a 
government  building,  the  guards  were  U. 
S.  soldiers.  One  very  agreeable  feature 
was  their  obliging  and  willing  manner  to 
visitors  and  their  disposition  to  describe 
any  part  of   the  display.     The  different 


styles  of  guns  and  muskets  made  by  the 
government  since  its  commencement 
were  on  exhibition,  also  a  baggage  wagon 
that  had  traveled  41()0  miles  and  was 
used  four  years  and  nine  months  during 
the  Civil  War.  Everything  of  interest 
from  the  Philippines  was  displayed;  spec- 
imens of  woods,  and  photos  of  the  races 
of  mankinds  found  on  the  islands,  their 
manner  of  living, their  manufactures  were 
also  shown.  Then,  in  the  Alaska  section 
was  displayed  vegetables  raised  near  the 
Arctic  circle  and  the  scenes  as  photo- 
graphed during  the  rush  there  in  lS<)(i-7. 

One  could  take  the  gasoline  launches 
and  cross  the  lake  to  any  point;  or  they 
could  use  the  Venetian  gondolas,  or  they 
could  walk  across  the  bridge  to  the  near- 
est point,  which  was  the  entrance  to  the 
Trail — another  name  for  the  section 
where  fun  and  frolic  held  sway  ou  a 
smaller  scale  than  the  Pike  at  St.  Louis, 
but  still  very  interesting.  To  the  credit 
of  the  management  it  can  be  said  that 
there  was  not  an  objectionable  feature  on 
the  grounds. 

The  views  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
lagoon,  looking  towards  the  government 
buildings,  were  very  attractive.  Nowhere 
have  I  seen  greener  lawns  or  more  beau- 
tiful flowers.  Seats  were  provided  liber- 
ally. One  could  sit  and  see  most  of  the 
buildings  and  enjoy  the  music  of  bands 
liberally  provided  by  the  management. 
Chief  among  them  was  the  Hawaiian 
band,  whose  vocal  and  instrumental  ef- 
forts always  drew  large  crowds.  Their 
singing  was  melodious  and  of  the  sort 
that  the  masses  enjoy.  Among  them  was 
a  most  charming  lady  vocalist  with  a 
voice  that  fairly  charmed  the  crowds. 
Their  instrumental  efforts  were  superb. 
The  whole  combination  was  very  popular. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sensation  when  tired 
with  incessant  walking  to  sit  and  enjoy 
the  open-air  concert.  C.  E.  Savage. 
(to  be  continued.) 


PIONEER  ENGINE  BUILDING. 


HE  accompanying  illustration, 
Fig.  1,  shows  an  engine  of 
which  the  chief  interest  centers 
in  the  difficulties  under  which 
it  was  made.  It  was  the  first  engine  built 
in  Utah,  and  it  was  constructed  at  the 
works  of  William  J.  Silver — now  the  Sil- 
ver Bros.  Iron  Works  Company.      It  was 


FIRST   ENGINE   BUILT   IN   UTAH. 

put  at  work  November  20,  1868,  which 
is  not  so  long  ago.  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  at  that  time  the  facilities  for 
doing  work  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains 
were  limited.  Gray  iron  was  practically 
unattainable,  while  brass  could  be  ob- 
tained in  limited  quantities,  and  the  cast- 
ings of  this  engine  were  consequently  of 
brass,  although,  as  the  picture  will  show, 


no  unnecessary  amount  of  brass  was  used. 
For  the  making  of  these  castings,  Mr. 
Silver  paid  $1.00  a  pound — he  finding  his 
material,  which  cost  him  2-")  cents  a 
pound,  The  result  of  his  supplying  his 
own  material  was  a  considerable  saving, 
the  going  price  of  brass  castings  at  that 
time  being  SI. 50  a  pound.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible the  engine  was  made  of  wrought 
iron,  the  material  for  which  was  obtained 
from  the  irons  of  broken  down  wagons, 
which  were  then  the  chief  source  of  sup- 
ply for  such  material.  The  base  plate 
will  be  seen  to  be  composed  of  flat  plates 
bolted  together,  these  plates  being  from 
the  tires  of  old  wagons.  The  bolts  were 
made  from  old  log-chain  links,  such 
chains  being  the  chief  source  rf  supply 
for  bolt  iron  at  that  time,  and  when  badly 
worn  they  soTietimes  led  to  curious  look- 
ing bolts.  These  old  chains  were  worth 
2.5  cents  a  pound.  The  frame,  connecting 
rod,  main  shaft  and  other  forgings  were 
forged  from  old  wagon  irons.  For  a  fly- 
wheel Mr.  Silver  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  a  gear  which  had  been  part  of  a 
threshing  machine,  and  this  gear  was 
used  for  this  purpose  without  turning  ofif 
the  teeth,  gray  iron  being  altogether  too 
valuable  a  material  to  waste  for  mere 
looks.  Alongside  this  wheel  was  a  wood- 
en belt  pulley.  The  engine  had  a  3i  by 
7-inch  cylinder,  and  for  it  Mr.  Silver  re- 
ceived S600.  It  was  built  to  drive  wood- 
working machinery. 

Fig.  2  is  a  sketch  of  the  first  steamboat 
on  Salt  Lake,  which  was  built  by  General 
Connor.  It  was  a  flat-bottom  scow,  with 
pointed  ends,  the  length  being  90  feet 
and  the  width  30.  The  machinery  for 
this  boat  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Silver,  al- 
though he  did  not  build  the  engine.  For 
this  purpose  a  crank  and  flywheel  steam- 
pump  was  to  be  had,  and  by  disconnect- 
ing the  water  end  and  gearing  the  pump 
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to  the  paddlewheel  shaft,  it  was  made  to 
drive  the  boat.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
paucity  of  flywheel  resources  at  that  time, 
the  pump  had  no  globe  valve,  and  such  a 
thing  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  terri- 
tory. Eventually  a  2-inch  plug  cock  was 
found  and  this  was  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a   throttle.     The  boat  ran  on 


dozen  J;  round  bars.  Mr.  [Silver  immed- 
iately purchased  all  this  iron,  paying 
therefore  25  cents  a  pound,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  going  price  for  all  kinds 


THE    "KATE    CONNOR."' 

the  lake  for  several  years  and  gave  excel-     of  raw  material.      His  first  vise'cost  him 
lent  service.  S65.00. 

Not    long    after   the   first  engine  was  Editorial  Cun-cspowlencc,  American 

built,  the  first  merchant  iron  was  brought  Machinist. 

into  Salt  Lake  City,  consisting  of  a  half 


HYMN  OF 
In  Commemoration  of  the  Centennial  of  the 

Hosanna  to  the  Lord  most  High! 

His  purposes  are  wise  and  great: 
He  pass'd  the  learn'd  and  lofty  by 

And  noticed  one  of  low  estate. 
"The  worldly  wise  were  set  at  naught' 

Tehovah  spake  to  one  untaught — 
And  bade  a  humble  youth  proclaim 

"Pear  (iod!  and  glorify  His  name." 

CHORUS. 

Hosanna  to  the  Lord  in  heaven! 
For  glorious  truths  to  mortals  given. 

Unto  "the  holy  and  the  pure 

Cur  Heavenly  Father  giveth  grace." 


PRAISE. 

Birthday  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet. 

God  counts  the  honest-hearted  jioor 
Amongst  the  noblest  of  our  race. 

To  watchful  eyes  it  doth  appear 
That,  in  this  age,  desired  of  old, 

"The  common  jieople  gladly  hear 
The  truth,"  and  prize  it  more  than  gold. 

A  lowly  lad  was  Joseph  Smith, 

Whose  earnest  prayer  for  light  prevailed- 
The  youth  who  hold  communion  with 

The  Lord  and  saw  His  face  unveiled: 
The  powers  of  darkness  rage  in  vain, 

"God  lives,"  His  witness  testitied. 
Heaven's  special  messenger  was  slain: 

"^'et  truth  is  spreading  far  and  wide. 

Em  ill/  II.    Woodmaiisce. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 


Semi-Annual  Conference  Held  in  the  Tabernacle, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Sunday  Evening, 

October  8th,   19OS. 


HE  Conference  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  was  called 
to  order  by  General  Superinten- 
dent Joseph  F.  Smith,  at  7:80 
p.  m. 

Present:  of  the  General  Superin tend- 
ency, President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  George 
Reynolds  and  Joseph  M.  Tanner;  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  Elders  Joseph  W. 
Summerhays,  Levi  W.  Richards,  Seymour 
B.  Young,  John  M.  Mills,  John  F.  Ben- 
nett, James  E.  Talmage,  George  M.  Can- 
non, Horace  Cummings,  Josiah  Burrows, 
George  D.  Pyper,  William  A,  Morton  and 
Horace  S.  Ensign. 

The  congregation  filled  the  Tabernacle 
to  its  capacity.  The  singing  during  the 
evening  was  done  by  the  entire  congre- 
gation led  by  Elder  George  D.  Pyper. 
The  opening  hymn  was:  "Gather  round 
the  Standard  Bearer," 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Apostle  John 
Henry  Smith. 

Singing,  "If  there's  Sunshine  in  your 
Heart." 

Secretary  Geo.  D.  Pyper  called  the  roll 
of  Stakes  and  Missions,  showing  all  the 
Stakes  represented  except  Uintah,  Wayne, 
and  Parowan.  Nine  Missions  were  also 
represented. 

Assistant  Superintendent  George  Rey- 
nolds stated  that  at  these  Conferences  the 
General  Superintendency  wish  to  hear  re- 
ports, a  few  on  each  occasion,  from  the 
various  Stakes  and  Missions;  and  called 
upon  Elder  Horace  S.  Ensign,  late  presi- 
dent of  the  Japanese  Mission,  to  give  the 
meeting  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
Sunday  Schools  in  that  land, 

ELDER    HORACE    S,    ENSIGN. 

My  brethren  and  sisters,  I  am  indeed 


greatly  surprised  in  being  called  to  occupy 
this  position  tonight.  I  rejoice,  however, 
in  being  present  to  associate  with  you  in 
this  Sunday  School  Conference.  It  has 
been  more  than  four  years  since  I  enjoyed 
this  privilege,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  ap- 
preciate it. 

Two  years  ago  the  2yth  of  last  Novem- 
ber, the  first  Sunday  School  of  the  Chiirch 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was 
organized  in  Tokio,  Japan.  Previous  to 
that  time  the  Elders  had  been  laboring 
among  the  adults,  endeavoring  to  teach 
them  the  plan  of  life  and  salvation  as  it 
has  come  to  us  in  this  day  and  dispen- 
sation. As  you  are  all  aware,  we  were 
compelled  to  labor  among  those  who  know 
not  God,  and  who  have  no  conception  of 
the  mission  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We 
found  that  our  labors  were  not  altogether 
a  success  among  the  adults  of  Japan.  We 
discovered  that  they  had  bowed  so  long 
before  graven  images  that  they  had  be- 
come absorbed  in  the  superstitions  of 
Buddha  and  Shinto,  and  the  pure  light  of 
the  Gospel  had  but  little  effect  upon  them. 
Realizing  these  conditions,  the  Elders 
laboring  in  Japan  made  it  a  matter  of 
fasting  and  prayer  before  the  Lord,  im- 
ploring Him  to  give  them  light  and  in- 
spiration with  regard  to  the  dissemination 
of  the  Gospel  in  that  foreign  land.  The 
inspiration  of  the  Lord  unto  His  servants 
was.  that  we  should  organize  Sunday 
Schools,  that  we  should  invite  the  children 
to  come  to  our  home  and  to  the  homes 
where  the  Elders  were  residing,  that  we 
might  teach  them  in  their  early  lives  the 
plan  of  salvation,  teach  them  the  beauti- 
ful story  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Gospel  in  this  day  and 
dispensation. 

It  pleases  me  to  be  able  to  say  that  God 
has  magnified  His  servants  in  tneir  work 
with   the  children.     At  our  first  Sunday 
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School  in  the  city  of  Tokio  we  had  more 
than  ninety  children  present.  Many  of 
them  came  out  of  mere  curiosity;  some 
of  them  because  they  were  sent  by  their 
parents ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  many 
of  them  have  continued  to  come,  and  have 
learned  much  with  regard  to  the  mission 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Immediately  sur- 
rounding our  headquarters,  we  found  many 
families  in  which  were  a  number  of  chil- 
dren, and  from  those  families  we  have  re- 
ceived the  greatest  support  in  our  Sabbath 
School.  We  realized  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  entertain  the  children 
by  telling  them  over  and  over  again  the 
life  and  mission  of  Christ,  so  we  found  it 
necessary  to  begin  the  translation  of  our 
Sunday  School  hymns  and  to  set  music  to 
the  translations.  This,  too,  was  an  inspir- 
ation from  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  it 
has  proved  very  effectual.  In  the  Yotsuya 
district  of  Tokio,  where  the  Latter-day 
Saints'  headquarters  is  located,  we  hear 
almost  every  day  our  Sunday  School  songs 
being  sung  in  the  street  by  our  Sunday 
School  children. 

The  children  love  to  come  to  our  head- 
quarters to  be  taught  the  songs  which 
have  been  arranged  for  them,  and  we  find 
in  going  to  their  homes  that  their  parents 
are  happy  indeed  that  the  Latter-day 
Saints  have  organized  a  Sunday  School 
in  their  midst. 

And  thus  it  is  that  one  of  the  greatest 
joys  that  the  children  have  is  to  attend 
their  Sunday  School  every  Sabbath 
morning  and  be  taught  the  stories 
with  regard  to  the  life  and  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Not  only  do  they  love  to 
hear  these  stories,  not  only  do  they  enjoy 
relating  them  as  best  they  can  to  their 
parents,  but  they  do  take  delight  in  sing- 
ing our  songs.  And  you,  my  brethren 
and  sisters,  would  rejoice  could  you  hear 
their  little  voices  raised  in  singing  the 
songs  of  Zion  as  they  have  been  translated 
into  the  Japanese  tongue.    At  headquart- 


ers we  have  a  large  swing,  and  the  little 
children  come  there  to  play,  and  as  they 
swing  through  the  air  we  hear  them  sing- 
ing our  little  Sunday  School  songs,  and 
they  do  sing  them  with  spirit,  just  as  our 
children  sing  tbem  here  at  home.  And  we 
know  that  much  good  will  be  the  result  of 
our  work  with  the  children. 

The  Japanese  themselves  are  not  of  a 
spirittial  nature.  They  are  materialists. 
We  have  discovered  in  talking  with 
them,  that  if  we  can  show  them  where 
they  can  benefit  themselves  materially  by 
accepting  the  Gospel  they  will  listen  with 
interest  to  our  story;  but  when  they  learn 
that  the  only  benefit  derived  from  the 
acceptance  of  the  Gospel  is  a  spiritual 
blessing,  then  they  have  but  little  to  say, 
and  manifest  but  little  interest  in  that 
which  we  endeavor  to  teach  them.  But 
we  do  have  faith  in  the  youth  of  Japan, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  our  efforts  with  the 
children  will  eventually  result  in  good, 
that  we  shall  see  many  in  the  land  of 
Japan  strong  and  stalwart  in  the  faith, 
who  have  been  taught  the  Gospel  in  the 
Sabbath  Schools, 

My  brethren  and  sisters,  the  Elders 
in  Japan  are  doing  grand  work,  especially 
among  the  children.  I  received  a  letter 
a  short  time  ago  from  the  Elders  laboring 
there  now.  Two  Elders  had  gone  into  a 
new  district,  and  as  soon  as  they  found 
(quarters,  they  went  among  the  people  and 
invited  them  to  send  their  children  to  the 
home  where  the  Elders  were  living.  They 
did  so.  The  last  report  that  I  heard  was 
that  they  were  having  now  an  attendance 
of  83  children  at  their  Sabbath  School 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  the  Elders 
have  been  instructed  to  organize  Sunday 
Schools  in  all  parts  of  Japan  where  they 
are  laboring;  to  let  this  be  their  first 
thought,  because  we  feel  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  impress  the  young  minds,  while  we 
find  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to 
impress  the  minds  of  the  older  people. 
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I  rejoice  exceedingly  in  having  the 
privilege  of  being  with  you  tonight,  and 
I  rejoice  in  being  associated  with  you  in 
the  Sabbath  School,  I  sincerely  pray  that 
God  will  bless  the  officers  of  the  Sabbath 
School,  that  He  will  bless  the  teachers 
who  are  teaching  the  youth  of  Zion.  And 
I  ask  you  to  remember  the  Elders  away 
in  Japan  endeavoring  to  teach  that  people 
the  gospel  of  life  and  salvation.  God  is 
remembering  them  and  sustaining  them, 
and  I  know  it  is  in  accordance  with  your 
faith  and  your  prayers.  The  Elders  have 
been  wonderfully  blessed  in  acquiring  the 
language.  Most  of  them  speak  it  fluently, 
and  it  has  been  through  the  grace  of  God 
urto  them.  The  natives  tell  us  that  our 
Elders,  who  have  been  there  only  a  little 
more  than  four  years,  speak  with  greater 
freedom  and  greater  fluency  than  mission- 
aries of  other  denominations  and  others 
who  have  been  there  for  twenty  years.  So 
you  see  that  they  are  enjoying  the  gifts 
of  the  Gospel,  and  ihat  God  is  sustaining 
them  in  their  work  there. 

May  God  bless  us  in  our  work,  I  ask  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

ELDER    .SAMUEL    E.    WOOLLEY. 

My  brethren  and  sisters,  I  rejoice  to- 
night to  meet  in  this  capacity  and  to  re- 
port the  Sabbath  Schools  of  the  Hawaiian 
Mission.  According  to  our  report  we 
lead  in  Sabbath  School  work  in  the  Mis- 
sions outside  of  Zion.  We  have  more  en- 
gaged and  more  schools  than  any  other 
Mission  on  the  earth.  We  have  sixty- 
five  schools,  organized  with  superintend- 
ents, with  their  assistants,  secretaries  and 
treasurers,  together  with  their  aids;  and 
we  have  over  2,700  members  of  the  Sab- 
bath Schools.  The  children  of  that  land 
rejoice  in  singing  the  suugs  of  Zion,  and 
the  most  of  them  sing  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  we  feel  that  the  Sunday 
School  work  is  growing  in  that  land,  and 
we  are  proud  that  we  stand  in  the  lead. 


It  is  true  the  gospel  has  been  preached  in 
that  land  for  fifly-five  years,  and  Sunday 
Schools  have  been  organized  for  many, 
many  years,  but  the  work  is  growing 
there.  And  the  Sunday  Schools  send 
greetings  to  the  Sunday  Schools  in  Zion 
and  especially  to  the  General  Superin- 
tendent, even  President  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
for  the  people  look  iipon  him  as  their 
father,  he  having  labored  among  them  so 
many  years.  The  work  in  the  Mission  is 
prospering  and  we  are  adding  to  the 
Church  each  year.  We  now  have  up- 
wards of  7,000  souls,  and,  as  I  said,  we 
are  still  gathering  into  the  fold,  and  we 
feel  that  we  have  not  laborers  enough  for 
the  harvest.  We  are  now  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  feel  quite  at  home. 
We  used  to  think  that  the  Sandwich 
Islands  were  almost  out  of  the  world, 
but  today  we  hear,  twice  a  day,  all  the 
important  events  of  the  globe,  as  we  are 
now  connected  by  cable.  The  work  of 
the  Lord  is  growing  and  increasing  in 
that  land  and  we  rejoice  ia  it.  We  re- 
joice in  the  Sabbath  School  work,  espe- 
cially,for  we  are  trying  to  teach  the  young 
people  as  well  as  the  older  ones,  (for  we 
have  many  aged  ones  who  belong  to  the 
schools.)  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  the 
plan  of  life  and  salvation;  and  I  prf  y  that 
the  blessings  of  the  Lord  may  be  upon 
that  nation,  upon  the  Sunday  Schools  on 
those  islands,  together  with  all  other 
lands  wheresoever  the  gospel  is  being 
preached.  May  the  Lord  help  us  who 
are  engaged  in  this  work,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  that  we  may  be  true  to  the 
covenants  that  we  have  made  with  our 
Father  and  with  one  another,  and  that 
the  Sunday  Schools  may  grow  and  in- 
crease, is  my  prayer  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  Amen. 

ELDER    WILLIAM    HANSOX. 

We  have  nineteen  Sabbath  Schools  in 
the  Summit  Stake  of  Zion,  scattered  along 
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the  banks  of  the  Weber  and  Provo  Rivers. 
We  have  an  enrollment  of   aboiit  2,;>00; 
250  officers  and  teachers,   that  we   think 
are  about  as  good  an  any  of  the  children 
of    the     Lord   engaged    in   the  Sabbath 
School  work.     We  have  nearly  completed 
holding  our   local   ward    Sunday    School 
conferences.      At    each  of  these  confer- 
ences we  take    an   opportunity    to    meet 
with  the  local  officers  and  the  teachers  of 
the   respective  schools    and   to   question 
them  as  to  how  they  are   living,  if   they 
are  living  in  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments that  were  made  of  them  when  they 
accepted    the    office   of    Sunday   School 
workers.      In   almost  every    instance  we 
have  been  very  glad  to  learn  that  nearly 
every  hand  is  raised,  and    nearly   every 
voice  is  prepared  to  say  that  they  keep 
the  Word  of  Wisdom,  they  all  pay  their 
tithts,  are  observing  the  Sabbath  day  and 
are  living  up   to  the  requirements   that 
have  been  asked  of  them  by  our  worthy 
Stake  President  and  his  associates.      We 
have  the  assistance  of  many  other  asso- 
ciations in  our  Stake.       We  are  probably 
more  closely  connected   than   almost  any 
other  Stake.     We  all  meet  once  a  month 
in  what  is  known  as   our  auxiliary  meet- 
ings.      At   these   meetings   the   parents 
meet  with    every   association,   and   their 
children   can  also   join  and  meet  at  one 
place  in  the  Stake,  where  they  can  all  go 
to  their  different  departments  and  there 
be  instructed  along  the  lines  that  have 
been  laid  out  for  them. 

We  have  very  good  Sunday  Schools  as 
a  whole,  and  we  are  very  pleased  with 
theui.  We  often  have  to  drive  quite  a 
distance,  sometimes  thirty  or  thirty  seven 
miles,  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  9:'45 
prayer  meeting.  This  is  quite  a  task,  as 
most  of  us  are  engaged  in  business  at 
home,  and  cannot  leave  before  Sunday 
morning.  There  are  only  one  or  two 
schools  that  we  can  visit  by  the  railroad, 
most  of  it  has  to  be  done  by  team,  and  we 


travel  on  an  average  of  between  five  and 
sis  hundred  miles  each  month  in  our 
Stake  visits. 

I  desire  to  say  that  the  young  people 
in  the  Summit  Stake  of  Zion  are  doing,  I 
believe,  the  very  best  that  they  can.  We 
have  all  classes.  We  have  a  very  healthy 
Sunday  School  in  Park  City,  a  mining 
camp;  and  in  that  school  especially  there 
is  great  energy  manifested  in  trying  to 
get  the  visiting  brethren  who  come  into 
that  camp  interested  in  the  Sabbath 
School,  until  now  it  has  become  so  popu- 
lar that  the  building  is  scarcely  able  to 
hold  them. 

I  pray  God  to  add  His  blessings  to  our 
work,  in  the  name  of  Jesus.     Amen. 

The  congregation  then   sang  "Hope  of 
Israel." 

ELDER  GEORGE  M.  CANNON. 

My  brethren  and  sisters,  I  desire  that 
while  I  speak  to   you   I  may  be  guided 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  that  which  I 
say.     I    have  ever   had   in   my    heart  a 
desire  to  not  say  anything  at   any  time 
that  would  be  contrary  to    the    Spirit  of 
the  Lord;  and  I  have  no  desire  to  speak 
sentiments  that  are  not  pleasing  unto  our 
heavenly  Father;  nor  do    I  desire  to  give 
voice  to  ary  sentiment  in  which  I  myself 
do  not  sincerely  believe.     I  feel  that  one 
of  the  greatest   duties   that    we  have  as 
Sunday  School  workers  is  to  let  our  lives 
be    of  such    a  character   that    our  deeds 
and  our  acts  will  speak  more  loudly  than 
our   words.     I   am  an    emphatic  believer 
in  the    fact    that    we    cannot    teach    by 
word  if   our  actions   do  not    conform  to 
that    which   we    preach.     I  believe    that 
Sunday  School  teachers  and  officers  should 
set  such   an    example  before  their  pupils 
that  they  will   not    be    ashamed    of  their 
lives— that  they  will   not  be  ashamed  to 
have  their  children  know  that  which  they 
have  done. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  attending 
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a  missionary  farewell,  and  the  occasion 
was  that  of  the  departure  of  the  first  son 
of  a  man  upon  a  mission.  He  was  not 
the  brother's  oldest  son,  but  he  was  the 
first  son  to  be  called  upon  a  mission: 
and  his  father,  speaking  to  that  assembly, 
said:  "My  son  will  probably  go  into  my 
old  missionary  field;  he  will  visit  the 
people  whom  I  visited  twenty  years  ago, 
but  I  feel  in  my  heart  I  have  no  fear 
that  wherever  he  goes  he  will  find  any- 
thing that  will  cause  the  blush  of  shame 
to  come  to  his  cheek.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
have  him  go  to  the  people  whom  I  have 
visited.  I  am  not  afraid  to  have  him 
tread  in  the  paths  in  which  I  walked,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  he  will  find  that 
I  have  left  behind  me  a  record  of  which 
I  need  not  be  ashamed." 

I  thought  this  was  a  glorious  testi- 
mony; and  I  feel,  in  my  own  heart,  that 
if  every  one  of  us  could  say  the  same  to 
our  sons  and  daughters  that  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  have  them  go  into  the  fields 
in  which  we  have  walked,  meet  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  we  labored,  and  listen 
to  their  testimony  of  that  which  we  did 
— if  we  could  live  in  such  a  way  that  we 
could  say  this  to  them,  and  say  it  truth- 
fully, we  need  not  be  afraid  to  go  back 
into  the  presence  of  our  Eternal  Father. 
Little  children  are  keen  observers  of 
that  which  we  do,  and  while  they  may 
not  say,  with  a  great  writer,  they  feel  the 
sentiment  which  he  expressed  when  he 
said,  "How  can  I  hear  your  words  when 
your  deeds  speak  a  different  language?'" 

In  my  visits  among  the  people,  I  have 
occasionally  found  some  who  have  been 
disturbed  a  little  by  the  comments  of 
those  who  are  not  favorable  to  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  and  have  occasionally  found 
some  who  were  a  little  bit  afraid  that  the 
Latter-day  Saints  are  failing  to  an  extent 
in  their  mission.  I  want  to  say  to  all 
such,  that  you  are  the  ones  who  should 
be  careful,  that  you  may  not  be  led  astray 


by  that  which  the  enemies  of  the  truth  are 
seeking  to  circulate  concerning  our  people. 
You  know  that  we  are  told  that  if  we  say 
the  truth  about  our  leaders,  that  we  are 
simply  seeking  to  flatter  them,  that  we  are 
seeking  to  build  ourselves  up  in  their 
estimation.  Jn  my  own  heart  I  have  the 
utmost  contempt  for  a  man  who,  in  order 
to  build  himself  up,  will  flatter  any  other 
individual.  While  I  feel  they  are  worthy 
only  of  contempt,  because  they  them- 
selves are  of  such  a  caliber  that  they  will 
not  amount  to  much,  yet  while  I  feel  that 
this  is  true,  there  is  aaother  thing  that  is 
equally  true,  and  which  other  people 
should  remember,  and  that  is,  that  there 
are  those  who  wilfully  bear  false  witness 
against  their  neighbors,  who  wilfully  dis- 
seminate doctrines  which  they  know  to 
be  untrue. 

We  find  that  in  any  conflict  that  takes 
place,  the  shafts  of  the  enemy  are  di- 
rected at  the  leaders  of  any  great  cause. 
Those  who  follow  are  of  comparatively 
small  importance,  and  the  aim  of  the  en- 
emy is  always  to  cripple  those  who  lead. 
It  is  their  aim,  if  possible,  to  weaken  the 
confidenceof  their  followers  in  them;  and 
that  is  the  aim  of  the  opposers  of  the 
work  of  God  today.  They  seek  to  lead 
away  the  people  and  weaken  their  confi- 
dence in  those  whom  God  has  placed  at 
their  head,  but  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
their  efforts  in  this  respect  signally  fail. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  they  cannot 
take  from  the  people  of  God  the  confi- 
dence which  they  have  in  those  whom 
God  has  placed  to  lead  them;  and  I  feel 
that  one  thing  we  should  do,  as  parents 
and  as  teachers  and  c  flticers  of  the  Sab- 
bath School,  is  to  teach  our  little  chil- 
dren to  pray  for  all  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

I  have  no  fear  in  my  heart  of  a  child 
being  led  away  who  is  taught  in  his  in- 
fancy to  pray  for  the  missionaries,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  reach    the  honest  in 
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heart,  and  that  they  may  be  preserved 
and  brought  home  in  safety  and  in  pur- 
ity, and  who  is  also  taught  to  pray  for 
those  who  are  placed  in  authority  in  oiir 
midst,  for  the  Bishop  in  the  ward, for  his 
father  and  his  mother,  for  the  presiding 
authorities;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  those 
who  are  taught  in  this  way  will  grow  up 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  their  hearts, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  led  astray  by  that 
which  the  enemy  may  say  about  us. 

I  have  a    testimony  in  my  own   heart 
of  the  truth    of  the   Gospel,   and   it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  know  many  of  those 
who  presided    over  us    as  Presidents  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.       As    a    boy    I  knew  President 
Brigham    Young,  but    only    as  a   child 
would  know    one   whom    he  would    see 
upon  the  stand.     But  as    I  grew  older  I 
was  brought  into  close  contact  with  those 
who      succeeded      President      Brigham 
Young.     I  was  a  teacher  upon  the   block 
upon     which     President    John     Taylor 
lived,  and  visited   him  in   that   capacity 
in  his    home.     I    was  closely    connected 
in  various  capacities  with  President  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff,  and  I    also   knew  Presi- 
dent Lorenzo  Snow,  and  also   his  succes- 
sor, President  Joseph   F.  Smith.     And  I 
bear  my  testimony  to  the  youth  of  Zion 
that  I  know  that  all  these  men  have  had 
the  Spirit  of  God  resting  upon  them,  and 
they  have  been   actuated   by    the   same 
spirit;  that  they  have  sought  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  God  in  the  same  way.     Each 
of   these   men,  perhaps,  had   his  special 
gifts,    his   special    qualification    for   the 
•  work  that  was  needed  at  the  time  that  he 
presided  over  the  Church.      But    I   tes- 
tify to  the  youth  of  Zioa  that  their  pur- 
pose has  been  alike;  and  I  know  that  the 
purpose  of  those    who  lead  us    today    is 
not  different  from  the  purpose   of  those 
who  presided  before  them. 

I  know  that  all  of  them  have  been  men 
who   sought    to  teach    their  children  to 


earn  that  which  they  used,  and  lo  sup- 
port themselves  by  their  own  efforts.     I 
bear  this  testimony  to  you,  my  brethren 
and  sisters,  and  I    feel    that  as  Sunday 
School  workers  it  is  our  duty  to  teach  the 
youth  of  Zion  the  truth  concerning  these 
matters,  that  they  may  not  be  led  astray 
by  the  foolishness  of    men  and  by  that 
which  is  said  by  those  who  are    wilfully 
seeking  to  cast  reflections  upon  the  work 
of  God.  We  find  that  today  they  bear  testi- 
mony to  a  certain  extent  to  that  which  was 
good  in  the  past.but  we  should  find  that  if 
they  had  lived  in  the  past  they  would  have 
fought   those  who  led    the  work    of    God 
then  as  they  fight  those  who  lead  the  work 
of  God  now.  It  is  not  the  individual  they 
are  fighting,  but    the  Lord    through  Hia 
living  oracles.     They  seem    to  exemplify 
that  which  our  Savior  said  when    He  de- 
clared that  they  stoned  the  living  proph- 
ets, while  they  garnished   the  sepulchres 
of  the  dead. 

I  know  the  work    in    which  we  are  en- 
gaged is  the  work  of   the  Lord.     I  know, 
also,    that   there   are   among    our   oppo- 
nents thousands  who  are    honest  in  their 
CDnvictions,  and  who    oppose  the  work  of 
the  Lord  because  of  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing, and   because   they  do  not  know  the 
purpose  of   the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.       But   I   also    know   that    there 
are  among  them  men  who  simply  oppose 
the  work  of  God  because   they  could  not 
have  their  own   way,   and    because  they 
could  not  do  that  which  they  had  a  desire 
to  do,  and  could    not  get  the  support  of 
■  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  that  respect; 
and  I  know  that  they  would   not  be  now 
opposing  us  if    it   were  not   for  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  influence 
those  who  preside  today  to  do  that  which 
they  desire  to  have  done. 

I  pray  that  the  spirit  of  truth  may  be 
in  our  hearts,  that  the  spirit  of  love  may 
exist  with  us,  that  we  may  be  sustained 
in  that  which    we  do,  and   that   we  may 
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be  found  at  all  times  willing  to  honor  and 
sustain  those  who  do  rie;ht,  and  that  we 
may  not  let  our  selfishness  at  any  time 
lead  us  to  such  an  extent  that  we  shall  be 
blind  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  If 
any  be  so  foolish  as  to  leave  the  cause, 
it  will  simply  be  their  own  loss,  not  the 
loss  of  the  work  of  the  Lord,  because  this 
work  will  not  be  taken  from  this  people 
nor  given  to  another  people,  but  it  will 
be  carried  on  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
And  may  we  ourselves  be  faithful  to  the 
end,  I  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus.     Amen. 

ASSISTANT      SUPERINTENDENT      JOSEPH       M. 
TANNER, 

This  has  certainly  been  a  great  confer- 
ence, the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
Church;  and  those  who  have  been  pres- 
ent have  undoubtedly  been  impressed  by 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  of  the  work  of 
God  in  this  dispensation.      We  are  here 
tonight,   if  possible,   to   focus   upon   the 
Sabbath  School  work  the  spirit  that  has 
characterized    this    conference,    and  the 
question  naturally  arises.  What  shall  we 
take  home  with  xis  as  a  guide  to  help  us 
in  our  efforts    in   instructing  the  youth 
of  Israel?     Of  late  my  mind  has  been  im- 
pressed   by    the    thought    that   perhaps 
many  of   the  fathers  and  mothers  among 
the  L  itter-day  Saints  were  misconceiving 
the  work  of  the  Sabbath  School,   and  I 
fear    that    in    some    instances    there    has 
arisen  a  belief   that  our  children  get  all 
the  instruction  they  need  in  religion  in 
the  Sunday  School,  and  that  the  parents 
are  excused  from  that  duty  in   the  home. 
Perhaps  many  have  an  idea  that  the  Sun- 
day School  teachers  are   trained  for  the 
work.     They   believe   that    these   young 
teachers     who     have     perchance     been 
schooled  for  years  in   our  Church  educa- 
tional institutions,  know  more  about  the 
Gospel  than  they,  the  fathers  and  mothers, 
know;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  what 
the  Sabbath  School  and  other  auxiliary 


organizations  of   the  Church  are  doing, 
they  may  be  excused  if  they  fail  to  teach 
religion  to  their  children  in  the  home.     I 
want  to  say  to  you,  my  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, that  no  organization  in  the  Church 
can  take  the  place  of  the  home.     Not  one 
can  be  substituted  for  the  home.      There 
is  something  aboiit  religious  teaching  in 
the    home   that    is   not    paralleled  else- 
where.      There  is  something  in  religious 
teaching  in  the  home  that  has  such  force 
and  such  conviction   to  the  minds  of  our 
young  people  that  it  ought  never  to  be 
neglected.    In  the  first  place,  in  the  home 
can  be  found  the  greatest  love.     There  is 
nothing   like   the    love    of   a   father   and 
mother,  and  there  is  no  quality  in  teach- 
ing like  the  quality  of  love,  and  nothing 
makes  its  impress  upon  the  heart  of  child- 
hood like  the  affection  and  the  devotion  of 
father  and  mother.     And  so,  when  we  rob 
our  children  of  religious  teachings  in  the 
home,  we  deprive  them  of  that  love  and 
that  affection  that  helps  them  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  God;  and  there  is 
no  place  in  the  world  where  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  is  such  a  reality  to  childhood 
as  He  is  in  the  home.     The  children  see 
Him    there   as    they   see   Him   nowhere 
else.   They  comprehend  Him  in  the  home 
as  they  cannot   comprehend  Him  in  the 
Sabbath  School  or  in  any  other  organiza- 
tion of   the  Church,  and  hence   the  im- 
portance of  home  religious  training.    Let 
me,  therefore,  admonish  you,  my  brethren 
and  sisters,  not  to  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  the  Sabbath  School  is  a  substitute 
of  the  home  in  the  matter  of  the  religious 
training   of   our    children.      And    again, 
there  is  something  about  the  authority  of 
the  home  that  comes  to  the  hearts  of  the 
young  people.      They  recognize  power  in 
the  authority  of  father  and  mother,  that 
is   akin   to   the    authority    of   God,  the 
Eternal    Father.       Somehow    or    other, 
children  feel  that  they   must  be  obedient 
to   their  parents,  next  to  the  obedience 
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and   allegiance  which   they  owe  to   God. 
Indeed,   they  feel   that   they   cannot   be 
loyal   and  give   their   allegiance   to   one 
without  giving  it  to  the  other,  and  so  that 
authority  comes  into  the  love  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  I  say  to  you  tonight  that  the 
two  fundamental  principles  in  inculcating 
religion  in  the  lives  of  our  children  are 
love  and  authority.     And  they  are  strong- 
er in  the  home  than  they  are  elsewhere. 
"We  should,  therefore,  admonish  our  teach- 
ers to  do  all  that  they  can  to  encourage 
the    parents   to  help  them  in  the  work  of 
the  Sabbath   School.       I   care    not    how 
humble  a  home  may   be,  I  care  not  how 
Irttle    the     father   and   the   mother    may 
know  about  theology,  how  little  they  may 
be  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Church, 
how  untrained  they  are  in  the   Bible,  I 
care  not  what  their  natural  or  theological 
qualifications  may  be,   you    cannot   take 
their  place   away  from  them  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  religious  training  of  their  chil- 
dren.    And  so   parents    should   not  feel 
that  because  they  are  not  learned  in  the- 
ology that  they  ought  not  to  teach   their 
children  religion.     They  should  not  only 
bear  their   testimony    to    their    children, 
they  should  not  only  admonish  them,  but 
they  should  use  their  own  experience  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of   the  youth  of 
Israel  the  purpose  and  aim  of  the  Lord  in 
this  day  and  age.     I  have  not  infrequent- 
ly heard  parents  say  that  they  are  leaving 
the  instruction  of   their  children  to  their 
teachers  in  the  Sabbath  School  and  other 
organizations,  and  that  they  are  relieved 
of  that  labor.      Now  the  Sabbath  School 
does  not  relieve  the  parents.      It  should 
encourage  them.      The  work  of  the  Sab- 
bath School  should  cause  the  parents  to 
keep  pace  with  their  children  in  the  mat- 
ter of  reading  the  scriptures;  and  in  every 
way  the  Sabbath   School  has  a  tendency 
to  support  the  home,  just  as  the  home  has 
to  support  the  Sabbath  School. 

Now,   I    would    like   to   ask   you,    my 


brethren  and  sisters,  what  are  you  to  take 
home  as    the   result  of  this   conference? 
What  is  your  understanding  of  the  spirit 
of  this  occasion?     What  does  it  mean  to 
you  tonight,  as  you  reflect  upon  what  has 
passed  during   the   last  three  days   that 
this  people  have   been  assembled  within 
the  walls  of  this  building?    Many  of  you 
will  remember,  some  years  ago,  twenty  or 
twenty-five,  that  an  effort  was    made    to 
win  our  children   away   from    the    faith. 
Missionary  schools   were   established   in 
our  midst,    and    it  was    frequently   said 
abroad  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  win- 
ning the  children  of  the  Latter  day  Saints 
from  the  religion  of  their  fathers.      And 
when  we  found  that  the  faith  of  our  chil- 
dren was  to  be  attacked,  when  we  discov- 
ered  an  attempt  to  make  an  inroad  upon 
their  religion,  upon  their   allegiance  and 
their  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  their  parents, 
we  set  to  with  all  our  heart  to  counteract 
that  influence.      We  were  more  diligent 
in  our  organizations.     We  sought  out  our 
children.      Church    schools    were   estab- 
lished.     The  songs  of  Zion  were  simg  in 
the  home    and    in    the   Sabbath    School; 
and  you  know  what  the   result  of  all  that 
ert'ort  has  been.     It  has  been  a  system  of 
education  among  our  young  people  that  I 
don't  think  has   a  parallel  among  all  the 
sects  of  the  world.      I  don't  believe  there 
is  a  denomination  in  all  the  world  today 
that  is  giving  that  devotion,  that  energy 
and   that   attention    to  the  education    of 
their  children  that  the  Latter-day  Saints 
are  giving.      Perhaps  we  needed  a  scare; 
perhaps  we  needed  a  warning.       But  the 
threat,   tbe  fight  that  was  made  against 
the  faith   of  our  children,  led  us  to  that 
energy  we  are  now  displaying,  and   it  is 
beautiful  to  see   this  great  army  of  Sab- 
bath School  workers  doing   all    in    their 
power  to  inculcate  faith,  the  faith   of  our 
Lord  Jesus   Christ,   in   the   hearts  of  the 
youth  of  Zion. 

Now  we  have  come  to  another  peculiar 
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period  in  the  history  of  our  Church,  when 
the  respect  for  the  leading  authority  is 
attacked,  when  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
undermine  him  whom  we  sustain  as  the 
moTithpiece  of  God.     And  what  will  the 
result  be?  We  need  not  be  prophets  when 
we  predict   thai    in   every  home  and  in 
every  Sabbath  School  there  will  from  this 
time  forward  be  a  renewed  effort  to  incul- 
cate in  the    hearts    of  our  children  that 
allegiance  which  we  owe  to  the  leaders  of 
ZioD,  to  the  Prophet  and  the  mouthpiece 
of  God  in  this  dispensation.     For  I  want 
to  Bay  to  you,  my   brethren  and  sisters, 
that  once  that  authority  is  undermined, 
once  you  permit  the   youth  of  Israel  to 
question  God's  purpose  in   calling  some 
one  of  His  children  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  modern  Israel,  and  you  have 
weakened  every  authority  in  the  Church ; 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  destroy  our  loy- 
alty to  that  authority  it  would  not  be  long 
before  our  respect  for  every  other  author- 
ity in  the  Church  would  crumble.     What 
would  become  of  the  authority  of  a  Stake 
President?  It  would  crumble  away.  What 
would    become    of    the    authority   of  a 
Bishop?     It  would  crumble  away.     What 
of  the  authority  of  the  home?     It  would 
be  undf  rmined.     Hence  our  effort  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  God  is  a  question  of 
the  protection  of  our  homes,  the  protection 
of  our  societies,   of   our   wards,    of   our 
stakes,  and  all  the  authority  that  exists 
throughout  the  Church.     Men  are  badly 
mistaken  when  they  think  it  is  merely  an 
action  of  personal    agitation,  when  they 
think  that  we    are    endeavoring  to  exalt 
some  individual  to  prominence.     That  is 
not  it.     It  is  b   question  of  principle,  and 
he  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Church 
understands  the  matter.     If  it  were  a  mere 
peisonal   agitation    he   would  be  embar- 
rassed as  much  as  any  man  in  the  world 
could  be  embarrassed.    And  so  the  lesson 
of  this  conference,  I  think,  will  be,  a  re- 
newed effort  among  the  teachers  of  our 


Sabbath  Schools  to  inculcate  love  and  re- 
spect for  the  authority  of  God  here  upon 
the  earth;  and  it    will   grow.     And  then 
think  of  what  the  results  will  be?    Sup. 
pose  that  the  Lord  had  something  precious 
to  give  us  through  His  Prophet;    suppose 
He  had  something  by  which  a  reformation 
was  to  be  worked  in  our  midst,  and  it  was 
to  be  done   through   the  voice   of   God, 
through  His  mouthpiece.     If  we  are  in- 
different to  that  authority,  if  we  are  mis- 
taken about  that  authority,  if  we  are  not 
sensitive  to  that  authority,  pray  tell  me 
how  we  should  receive  these  new  revela- 
tions?    Tell  me  how  we  should  compre- 
hend the  purposes  of  God,  how  we  should 
understand  the  spirit  of  these  times?     So 
that  with  us  it  is  a  matter  of  self-preser- 
vation.    It  is  a  matter  of  our  individual 
testimony.     It  is  a   matter   of  protection 
and  safety  to  our   homes.      It  is  simple 
enough  to  see  why  we  should  be  loyal  and 
why  we  cannot  be  otherwise  if  we  would 
maintain  our  position,  the  position  of  our 
standing  in  the  Church,  and  the  position 
of  our  homes  in  the  midst  of  Zion.  Well 
now,   perhaps   we   needed    this.     I   have 
wondered  whether  the  Latter-day  Saints 
had  grown   somewhat    indifferent  to  the 
authority  of  God.  I  have  wondered  in  con- 
templating the  present  situation,  whether 
or  not  this  trouble  has  not  arisen  in  con- 
seqiience  of  the  very  needs  of  the  people 
of  God,  that  they   might    be  stirred  up, 
that 'they  might  be  enlightened  as  to  their 
duties,  and  place  themselves  in  a  position 
where  they  will  be  in  touch  with  the  light 
and  communication  of  Heaven.  It  is  true 
that  the  lesson  is  a  hard  one.     It  is  true 
that  it  is  severe,  and  it  may  appear  to  us 
that  it  is  severest  upon  those  who  need  it 
least.     Did   you   ever   think   what  these 
personal  sacrifices   in  these  times,  mean? 
They  mean  a  blessing  to  Israel.  They  are 
for  Israel;  they  are   not  for    individuals, 
not  for  single   persons.     And  so  I  say  we 
should  be   thankful  to  God  that  we  are 
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stirred  up  in  a  manner  that  will  do  most 
to  make  us  attentive  to  our  duties,  make 
us  attentive  to  the  authority  of  God.  And 
so  I  believe  that  the  authority  of  God 
will  grow  from  this  conference  hence- 
forth, that  it  will  be  Respected,  and  that 
by  reason  of  these  conditions  the  author- 
ity of  the  JBishop,  of  the  President  of  the 
Stake,  of  every  man  in  the  Church  carry- 
ing responsibilities  to  God,  will  be  strong- 
er than  ever  before;  and  we  shall  respond 
in  the  Sabbath  Schools  throughout  the 
world  to  the  spirit  of  this  conference,  and 
we  shall  be  the  recipients  of  that  divine 
benediction  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  our 
President  upon  the  conference  in  its  clos- 
ing hour.  I  suppose  it  will  never  be  for- 
gotten in  Zion,  and  the  Sabbath  School 
teachers  will  tell  it  to  their  pupils,  that  it 
will  be  a  lesson  to  xis  all,  and  that  Israel 
will  be  better  by  reason  of  the  spirit  that 
has  characterized  this  conference. 


God  bless  you,  my  fellow  workers.  May 
the  peace  of  Heaven  be  upon  you.  This 
work  is  a  grand  one.  We  love  it.  We 
know  it  is  true,  and  we  desire  to  be  faith- 
ful in  all  things  before  God  and  His  ser- 
vants, and  be  in  the  line  of  our  duty  and 
respect  the  authority  that  He  has  given 
us,  because  it  is  of  Him.  And  in  respect- 
ing that  authority,  we  are  honoring  God 
and  our  position  in  His  Church,  and 
showing  the  gratitude  which  we  feel  to 
Him  that  He  has  given  us  these  blessings. 
And  may  the  peace  of  God  be  upon  the 
Sabbath  School  workers  everywhere,  I 
ask  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

Elder  Horace  S.  Ensign  then  sang 
"Kind  words  are  sweet  tones  of  the 
heart,"  the  congregation  joining  in  the 
chorus. 

(to  be  continued). 
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What  is  success?     Is  it  to  stand 
With  cheering  crowds  on  either  hand, 

And  bow  and  smile  to  them? 
Ah,  no,  my  boys,  the  very  cause 
That  wakes  the  rabble  to  applause, 

Perhaps,  good  men  condemn. 

Is  it  to  stand  on  blood-stained  fields, 
And  tight  until  ths  foeman  yields 

Acknowledging  our  might? 
Ah,  no,  my  boys,  alas!  too  oft 
The  hand  that  holds  the  flag  aloft 

Does  not  uphold  the  right. 

Is  it  to  gather  wealth  untold 
In  title  deeds,  and  bonds,  and  gold. 
And  ships  that  sail  the  sea? 


Ah,  no,  my  boys,  for  to  my  mind. 
The  most  successful  men  we  find 
May  live  in  poverty. 

Well,  then,  if  valor,  wealth  nor  fame. 
Is  not  the  test,  what  shall  we  name 

As  the  unfailing  sign? 
Unto  the  weak,  unto  the  strong. 
Alike  to  each,  it  may  belong; 

And  you  can  make  it  thine. 

W^ho  doeth  all  he  can  of  good, 

In  Nation,  State,  or  neighl)orhood. 

And  evil  doeth  none; 
No  matter  what  his  wealth  or  fame. 
No  matter  what  his  lot  or  name. 

Success  hath  truly  won. 

Sriirlcil. 
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RELIGION  CLASS  WORK. 

T  is  qiiite  natural  that  the  same 
opposition  to  Religion  Class 
work  should  arise  as  exists 
against  the  Church  generally. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  our  children 
are  taught  anything  immoral  in 
these  o  asses,  and  every  honest 
man  must  concede  that  children 
taught  to  pray  and  to  revere  God 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  good- 
mannered  and  obedient  children 
in  the  school  room  than  those  not  so 
taught.  It  is  not  that.  When  men  object  to 
the  inculcation  of  religion  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  in  these  classes,  it  is  really  a 
confession  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
determination  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  to 


bring  their  children  up  in  the  faith  of 
their  parents.  The  classes  are  organized 
for  Mormon  children;  and  the  alleged  fear 
that  some  non-Mormon  child  may  attend 
one  would  hold  good  in  the  sessions  of 
any  organization  of  the  Church. 

Our  district  schools  seldom  give  lessons 
in  good  morals.  The  whole  public  school 
course  of  study  is  confined  to  the  secular 
branches.  We  believe  that  the  moral  na- 
tures of  our  children  should  receive  some 
development  in  an  age  when  people  are 
setting  such  abnormal  store  on  pure  in- 
tellectuality; and  we  believe  that  no  bet- 
ter moral  training  can  be  found  than  that 
which  teaches  our  children  reverence 
through  the  lessons  of  Holy  Writ  and  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  prayer.  We 
want  our  children  to  stop  for  a  few  moments 
in  the  midst  of  a  purely  intellectual  life  to 
think  of  God  and  to  learn  that  the  mind 
and  the  heart  are  both  most  efficient  for 
good  when  trained  together. 

There  need  be  no  misunderstanding 
with  the  world  at  large  respecting  the 
training  of  our  children.  Oar  purpose 
that  they  shall  be  faithful  Latter-day 
Saints  is  fixed.  We  do  not  intend  there- 
by that  the  public  schools  shall  lose  any 
of  the  free  and  independent  character  in 
regard  to  religion  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, nor  do  we  intend  to  abridge  the 
liberty  of  any  citizen  to  train  his  children 
in  the  faith  which  best  suits  him. 

How  can  consistent  Latter-day  Saints 
witness  the  invasion  upon  the  faith  of 
their  children  and  say,  ''Oh,  we  have 
enoiigh  ways  and  means  to  save  our  chil- 
dren without  Religion  Classes."  As  the 
means  of  attack  increase,  we  must  increase 
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the  means  of  defease.  The  whole  tend- 
ency of  the  age  is  undermining  the  faith 
of  God's  children.  Our  secular  educa- 
tion is  away  from  religion,  our  business 
life  too  often  discards  it,  in  a  word,  it  is 
relegated  to  an  unimportant  and  inferior 
position  in  the  life  of  the  world  today. 
The  enemy  may  well  say:  "Eliminate  re- 
ligion from  all  the  institutions  of  our 
country  and  give  us  six  days  out  of  seven 
in  the  race  of  materialism  and  we  shall 
win."  We  do  not  want  our  children  to 
yield  to  the  plaudits  of  worldly  rewards  and 
the  short- sighted,  fallacious  notions  they 
create  about  what  is  most  desirable  in  life. 

Our  public  schools  are  both  necessary 
and  praiseworthy:  but  they  are  not  per- 
fect in  the  work  of  character  building, 
whatever  may  be  their  preeminence  in 
scholastic  education.  They  are  generally 
not  above  the  average  of  the  students  that 
coQipose  them  so  far  as  their  general  mor- 
al influence  is  concerned,  aud  their  de- 
ficiency is  shown  in  the  neglect  and  in- 
difference which  leave  the  student  too 
much  to  his  own  immature  and  easily  in- 
fluenced nature.  He  must  get  along  with 
some  of  the  grave  and  important  prob- 
lems of  school  life  without  the  help  of 
those  religious  convictions  which  in  the 
estimation  of  every  true  Latter-day  Saint 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  use  of  the 
intellectual  powers  which  he  acquires. 

We  are  only  too  familiar  with  the  re- 
ligious ruias  of  our  neglect.  Too  much 
is  taken  for  granted  in  the  education  of 
our  children.  A  thing  so  valuable  as  the 
salvation  of  their  souls  cannot  be  had 
without  an  effort  worthy  the  reward.  As 
the  opportunities  for  their  unbelief  multi- 
ply, it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  multiply 
eiiually  the  opportunities  for  the  inculca- 
tion of  faith.  The  trouble  lies  in  the 
difficulties  that  so  many  Latter-day 
Saints  have  in  seeing  the  difference  be- 
tween yesterday  and  today.  To  meet  the 
new  problems  of  life,  we  need  inspiration 


perhaps  more  than  we  need  experience  or 
learning,  and  what  we  need  we  should  be 
painstaking  in  giving  to  our  children.  To 
teach  them  that  a  self-conscio\as  responsi- 
bility to  God  and  the  duties  to  Him 
which  they  must  fulfill  are  the  prime  ob- 
jects of  our  Religion  Classes.  It  is  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  bishops  will  no  longer 
hesitate  about  their  duties  in  the  matter 
or  misjudge  them.  The  block  teachers 
may  profitably  make  the  support  of  the 
Religion  Classes  an  object  of  inquiry. 

Our  Church  schools  have  been  our  ideal 
means  for  the  best  education  for  our 
young  people.  In  them  religious  training 
comes  every  day;  and  as  long  as  we  give 
at  most  but  two  or  three  periods  a  week 
to  religious  instructions,  including  Relig- 
ion Classes,  we  need  not  fear  that  we  are 
doing  too  much  for  their  spiritual  welfare. 

We  are  just  as  desirous  that  our  public 
schools  remain  free  from  religious  instruc- 
tion as  any  one^  but  we  would  like  to 
furnish  our  own  children  outside  of  school 
hours,  with  that  religious  instruction 
which  we  with  many  others  not  of  our 
faith  believe  to  be  nesessary  for  the  moral 
betterment  of  their  lives.  The  shortcom- 
ings of  our  modern  system  of  education  in 
this  country  in  the  matter  of  character 
building  and  religion  are  recognized 
among  many  eminent  men. 

Here  is  what  an  Episcopal  minister 
thinks  of  them  aud  he  voices  our  own 
sentiment.  Mr.  Greer  says,  as  quoted  by 
the  New  York  Sim  of  September  29th: 

The  necessity  of  -some  sort  of  religious  teach- 
ing in  the  public  Rchools  was  emphasized  by 
Bishop  Coadjutor  Greor  in  his  address  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  at 
the  second  day's  session  in  the  synod  hall  of  the 
Cathedral  House  of  St.  .John  the  Divine.  Touch- 
ing indirectly  upon  insurance  and  other  graft, 
the  Bishop  declared  that  the  C*hurch's  business 
is  inadei|uately  attended  to. 

"There  is,  I  presume,  no  other  country  in  the 
world  where  the  general  average  of  intelligence 
is  so  high  as  it  is  in  this  country.  But  is  the 
moral  progress   of   the   people   of   this   country 
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keeping  pace  with  their  intellectual  progress, 
their  ethical  advancement  with  their  mental  ad- 
vancement, their  conscience  with  their  intelli- 
gence? I  am  not  an  alarmist  nor  a  pessimist, 
and  while  recognizing  the  existence  of  the  tares 
of  evil  in  our  social  life  I  recognize  the  further 
fact  that  the  wheat  is  growing  with  them,  and 
that  the  same  society  in  which  these  evils  grow 
will  in  time  destroy  them  or  at  all  events  abate 
them.  But  how  is  that  to  be  done?  Can  it  be 
done  by  the  State  through  her  public  schools? 

"Something  else  is  needed  than  the  training 
which  is  furnished  by  a  secular  education,  not 
to  take  the  place  of  it,  not  to  infringe  upon  it, 
but  to  supplement  and  enforce  it,  the  training 
which  is  furnished  by  a  secu  ar  education  with 
the  training  which  is  furnished  by  a  moral  edu- 
cation. And  moral  education;  how  shall  that  be 
given?  It  cannot  be  given  etfectively,  perman- 
ently and  substantially  by  secular  means  alone. 

"How  then  shall  help  be  given;  and  who  shall 
give  it— that  needed  religous  training?  Well, 
that  is  what  the  Christian  Church  is  for,  that  is 
her  distinctive  office  and  task.  Not  by  usurp- 
ing the  place  of  the  schools,  and  certainly  not 
by  criticizing  them  for  leaving  undone  what 
they  are  not  intended  to  do,  but  rather  by  an 
active,  earnest  and  vigorous  co-operation  with 
them  along  her  own  legitimate  and  proper  lines 
of  work,  and  in  that  manner  helping  the  schools, 
they  in  their  way  and  she  in  her.s,  to  meet  and 
solve  more  fully  some  of  our  important  and  im- 
portunate social  problems. 

"We  are  hearing  much  today  of  the  need  of 
political  reformation  and  social  reformation,  and 
doubtless  they  are  needed.  But  political  ref- 
ormation and  social  reformation  must  in  their 
last  analysis  rest  on  moral  reformation.  The 
only  effective  way  in  which  to  make  good 
citizens  is  by  making  first  good  men,  and  that 
must  be  and  is  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Church.  That  is  now  the  task  to  which  the 
Church  is  summoned,  to  which  she  now  is  chal- 
lenged. Let  us  take  it  up  and  meet  it,  hope- 
fully, bravely  and  unitedly. 

SI 

"ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  MORMONISM." 

CoMPL.\iXTS  have  occasionally  reached 
tte  General  Board  from  Sunday  School 
teachers  whose  classes  were  studying  the 
History  of  the  Church,  of  difficulties 
growing  out  of  the  scarcity  of  books  of 
reference  on  this  subject.  When  we 
have  considered  the  number  of  historical 


works  and  of  biographies  of  the  leaders 
of  latter-day  Israel,  we  have  sometimes 
thought  that  these  representations  were 
exaggerated,  and  now  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  all  excuses  for 
these  complaints  have  been  swept  away, 
through  the  publication  by  Elder  John  H. 
Evans,  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  Univer- 
sity, of  a  text  book  on  Church  history 
especially  adapted  to  our  Sunday  Schools, 
Church  academies  and  other  institutions 
of  learning  or  to  the  auxiliary  associa- 
tions when  this  subject  is  studied.  The 
book  is  entitled  "One  Hundred  Years  of 
Mormonism,"  as  it  covers  the  whole  per- 
iod from  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  (1805)  to  the  present  time. 

The  work  has  been  carefully  read  and 
examined  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  consisting  of  Elders  Francis 
M.  Lyman,  George  Reynolds  and  Joseph 
F.  Smith,  Jun.,  who  speak  highly  of  its 
originality,  literary  ability  and  adaptabil- 
ity to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
written,  and  on  the  strength  of  their  very 
favorable  report  we  recommend  it  to  our 
Sunday  Schools  for  use  wherever  Church 
history  is  under  consideration,  and  also  to 
the  s;eneral  public  who  desire  a  compre- 
hensive history  in  one  volume  of  the 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  great 
Latter-day  work. 


THE  SEMI-ANNUAL  S.  S.  CONFERENCE. 

The  first  portion  of  the  minutes  of  our 
late  Sunday  School  Conference  appears  in 
this  issue,  the  remainder  will  be  printed 
in  our  next.  No  Sunday  School  worker 
should  fail  to  read  them.  The  instruc- 
tions of  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  and 
Elders  George  M.  Cannon,  J.  M.  Tanner, 
and  James  E.  Talmage  are  most  timely 
and  pregnant  with  wise  counsel  and  good 
advice  adapted  to  the  present  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
Church  generally. 


KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT 

Edited  by  Donnette  Smith  Kesler  and  Rebecca  Morris 


FIFTH  SUNDAY.  NOVEMBER  26TH. 

Thought  for  teacher  Thanksgiving  and 
gratitude. 

1.  Song. 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  The  Lord's  PraLyer. 

4      Song.     "We  plow  the  Fields",  etc.  E.  Smith 
page  24. 

5-     Morning  Talk. 

Continue  the  Thanksgiving  talk.  See 
suggestions  to  teachers  given  last  Sun- 
day. 

6.  Story. 

Retell  the  story  of  the  "First  Thanks- 
giving" letting  the  children  help  tell  it. 

7.  Song. 

Sing  the  "Thanksgiving  Song:"     "Over 
the  river  and  through  the  wood,"  etc. 
(This  can  be  given  as  a  rest  exercise.) 


8.      Bible  Story. 

no.\h"s  thanksgiving. 

A  long,  long  time  ago  the  people  who 
lived  on  the  earth  forgot  to  pray  to  the 
Lord,  all  they  had  time  for  was  hunting 
for  pleasure. 

There  was  one  man  named  Noah  and 
his  family  who  loved  the  Lord  and  tried 
to  serve  Him,  but  every  one  else  was  so 
wicked  that  the  Lord  told  Noah  He  was 
going  to  send  a  flood  of  water,  upon  the 
earth,  to  destroy  everything. 

The  Lord  commanded  Noah  to  build  an 
ark,  or  boat,  out  of  gopher  wood  and  He 
told  him  just  how  to  make  it.  How  to 
make  the  rooms  and  how  long,  wide  and 
high  the  ark  must  be;  that  there  should 
be  one  window  and  one  door  in  the  side 
and  that  it  should  be  three  stories  high. 

Noah  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Lim. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  tinish  the  ark  and 
perhaps  the  people  made  fun  of  Noah  for 
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OVER  THE  RIVER  AND  THROUGH  THE  WOOD. 


Over      the        riv-er    and  through  the  wood,     To      grandfather's  house  we 
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they  did  not  believe  the  flood  would  come. 
At  last  the  ark  was  completed  and  Noah 
and  liis  wife  and  their  three  sous  and 
their  wives  and  all  the  animals  and  creep- 
ing things  and  birds  went  into  the  ark, 
two  by  two,  and  thea  the  Lord  shut  them 
in.  The  rain  began  to  fall  and  it  raiaed 
and  rained  for  forty  days,  until  the  earth 
was  covered  with  water,  and  the  ark  was 
lifted  up  high  above  the  hills  and  the 
mountains. 

Every  living  thing  that  was  not  in  the 
ark  was  destroyed.  The  whole  earth  was 
covered  with  water  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  days,  then  the  Lord  caused  a  wind 
to  blow  and  the  water  began  to  dry  away. 
At  last  the  ark  rested  on  a  high  mountain. 
Then  Noah  opened  the  window  and  sent 
a  raven,  (a  black  bird)  out  to  see  if  the 
water  was  drying  away.  He  also  sent  a 
dove  but  the  dove  found  no  place  to  rest, 
so,  when  tired,  it  flew  back  to  the  ark  and 
Noah  put  out  his  hand  and  took  it  inside 
again. 

For  seven  days  they  waited  and  then 
Noah  sent  the  dove  out  again  and  in  the 
evening  ft  returned  with  a  leaf  in  its 
mouth  so  Noah  knew  the  waters  were  dry- 
ing away. 

Another  seven  days  they  waited  and 
again  the  dove  was  sent  out  but  this  time 
it  did  not  return.  At  last  the  Lord  told 
Noah  to  open  the  door  and  go  out,  and  to 
take  his  wife  and  children  and  all  the 
animals  and  birds  and  seeds  and  every- 
thing there  was,  with  him.  Then  Noah 
built  an  altar  (explain)  and  offered  sacri- 
fices to  the  Lord  and  they  had  a  Thanks- 
giving day  to  show  the  Lord  how  glad 
they  were  that  He  had  spared  their  lives 
and  had  taken  care  of  them.  The  Lord 
promised  Noah  that  He  would  never 
again  send  a  flood  to  cover  the  earth  and 
"as  a  token  of  this  covenant"  or  promise 
the  Lord  put  a  bow  in  the  clouds.  After 
a  rain  we  can  see  the  bow  shining  in  the 
sky  and  that  reminds  us  of  God's  promise 


that  "while  the  earth  remains,  seed  time 
and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not 
cease." 

9.  Sing  two  or  three  longs  bearing  on  the  "Thank 

You"  thought. 

10.  Closing'  Song,  pri>.yer.      Meirch  out  to  music. 

TO  WHOM  SHALL  WE  GIVE   THANKS? 

A  little  boy  had  sought  the  pump 
From  whence  the  sparkling  water  burst. 
And  drank  with  eager  joy  the  draught 
That  kindly  (juenched  hi.s  raging  thirst. 
Then  gracefully  he  touched  his  cap, 
'■I  thank  you,  Mr.  Pump,"  he  said, 
"For  this  nice  drink  you've  given  me." 
(This  little  boy  had  been  well-bred.) 

Then  said  the  Pump:  "My  little  man, 
i'ou  re  welcome  to  what  1  have  done: 
But  1  am  not  the  one  to  thank, 
1  only  help  the  water  run.' 
"Oh!  then,"  the  little  fellow  said, 
(Polite  he  always  meant  to  bej, 
"(Jold  vVater,  please  accept  my  thanks, 
You  have  been  very  kind  to  me." 

"Ah!"  said  Cold   Wat.r,  "don't  thank  mel 

For  up  the  hillside  lives  a  spring 

That  sends  me  forth  with  generous  hand 

To  gladden  every  living  thing." 

I'll  thank  the  spring,  then,  said  the  boy, 

And  gracefully  he  bowed  his  head. 

"Oh!  don't  thank  me,  my  little  man," 

The  spring  with  silvery  accents  said. 

"Oh!  don  t  thank  me'  for  what  am  I 
Without  the  dews  and  summer  rain? 
Without  their  aid  1  ne  er  could  quench 
Your  thirst,  my  little  boy,  again." 
"Oh,  well,  then,"  said  the  little  boy, 
"1 11  gladly  thank  the  rain' and  dew," 
"Pray,  don't  thank  us!   Without  the  sun 
We  could  not  till  one  cup  for  you." 

•■Then,  Mr.  Sun,  ten  thousand  thanks 
For  all  that  you  have  done  for  me." 
"Stop.  "  said  the  Sun,  with  blushing  face, 
"My  little  fellow  don  t  thank  me. 
'Twas  from  the  ocean's  mighty  stores 
1  drew  the  draught  1  gave  to  thee." 
"O  ocean,  thanks,"  then  said  the  boy. 
It  echoed  back:  ">fo  thanks  to  me!" 
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"Not  unto  me,  but  unto  Him, 
Who  formed  the  depths  in  which  I  lie, 
Go  give  thy  thanks,  my  little  boy, — 
To  Him  who  will  thy  wants  supply." 


The  boy  took  off  his  cap  and  said 
In  tones  so  gentle  and  subdued, 
"O  God,  1  thank  thee  for  thy  gift, 
Thou  art  the  Giver  of  all  good." 

Uiiknuwil. 
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PART    XX 
TO  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

iT  the  outset,  let  iis  remark  that 
many  of  our  missionaries  in  these 
distant  lands  make  a  serious  mis- 
take by  puttino;  off  their  visits 
to  world-famous  places  till  it  is  too  late. 
We  feel  to  cono;ratulate  ourselves  on 
being  with  two  Elders,  now  located  at 
Eastwood,  who  are  not  backward  in  taking 


advantage  of  almost  every  opportunity 
afforded  of  visiting  such  places.  Today 
conditions  are  favorable  for  a  good  coun- 
try stroll  so  they  decide  on  going  to  New- 
stead  Abbey,  the  okl  residence  of  Lord 
Byron.  Of  course  it  is  our  privilege  and 
desire  to  accompany  them.  The  place  is 
within  comfortable  walking  distance  from 
Eastwood,  being  only  six  and  a  half  miles 
and  that  along  good,  hard  roads  and 
through    beautiful  'scenery.      Our    route 
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takes  us  in  a  northeasterly  direction  and 
we  visit  the  (juiet  rural  villages  of  Brin- 
sley,  Underwood,  and  Annersley,  anil  we 
pass  by  old  churches  and  crumbling, 
thatched-roofed  farm  houses.  The  rural 
scenes  are  far  more  captivating  than  we 
had  expected,  notwithstanding  we  have 
read  considerable  of  country  lanes  and 
places  in  beautiful  old  England. 

Attractive  scenery  and  good  company 
are  surely  important  factors  in  reducing 
the  length  of  long  walks,  for  it  seems  so 
short  a  time  till  we  are  in  front  of  the  in- 
teresting Annersley  church,  the  name  of 
which  immediately  suggests  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  on  ground  once  trod  by  the 
famous  poet.  We  make  for  Annersley  park, 
and,  after  gaining  admission  of  the  keeper, 
stroll  up  to  the  old  hall,  this  being  the 
residence  for  so  many  generations  of  the 
Chaworths.  We  recall  that  Byron  was 
earnestly  infatuated  with  Miss  Mary  Cha- 


worth  and  that  the  latter  part  of  his  sum- 
mer of  180:5  was  spent  here.  We  have  a 
vivid  account  of  their  riding  together  up 
these  lanes  to  this  house  and  also  of  his 
beading  over  the  piano  in  yonder  apart- 
ment as  she  played  the  Welsh  air  of  "Poor 
Mary  Ann."  Indeed  Byron  was  so  taken 
up  with  Miss  Chaworth  that  he  wished  to 
marry  her,  stating  that  such  an  event 
would  have  "joined  broad  lands,  healed  an 
old  feud,  and  satisfied  at  least  one  heart." 
It  was  while  speaking  of  this  subject  to 
her  maid  that  Bryon  overheard  Miss  Cha- 
worth declare,  ia  a  heartless  speech,  her 
real  feelings  toward  him.  At  this  he 
hurriedly  left  the  house  and  "ran  like  a 
hunted  creature  to  Xewstead.' 

We  next  make  for  the  top  of  Annersley 
Hill,  the  place  where  Byron  and  Miss 
Chaworth,  the  year  following,  bade  each 
other  farewell.  His  parting  words  were, 
"I  suppose  the  next  time  I  see  you,  you 
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will  be  Mrs.  Chaworth."  Byron  was 
right,  for  in  August,  1805,  she  was  married 
to  a  Mr.  Musters  who  agreed  to  assume 
her  family  name  instead  of  retaining  his 
own.  A  year  later,  Byron  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  dine  with  them  at  the  old 
Annersley  mansion  we  have  just  visited. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chaworth's  marriage  was 
not  a  happy  one  and  before  long  he  re- 
asserted his  right  to  change  the  name 
back  to  Musters.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
they  decided  to  separate,  and  from  then 
on  Mrs.  Musters  made  her  home  at  Col- 
wick  Hall.  You  remember,  we  visited 
Colwick  Hall  during  our  stay  in  Notting- 
ham and  we  then  learned  that  Mrs. 
Musters  died  of  fright  caused  by  Notting- 
ham rioters  during  the  Reform  trouble  of 
1831. 

Leaving  Annersley  a  ten  minutes  walk 
brings  us  to  the  Newstr ad  Hotel  where 
we  have  a  bite  to  eat  and  also  procure 
passes  from  the  proprietor  to  Newstead 
Park  and  Abbey.  Another  few  minutes 
brings  us  to  the  park  entrance  and  here 
we  meet  the  good  natured  gate  keeper. 
He  gladly  grants  us  admission  and  kindly 
proffers  his  services  in  conducting  us 
about  the  place. 

First  of  all  we  are  led  directly  to  the 
dilapidated  abbey  of  which  Washington 
Irving  says:  "It  is  one  of  the  finest  spec- 
imens in  existence  of  those  quaint  and 
romantic  piles — half  castle,  half  convent 
— which  remain  as  monuments  of  the 
olden  times  of  England."  On  approach- 
ing, we  get  a  fine  opportunity  of  "'sizing 
up"  the  venerable  structure  and  almost 
fancy  ourselves  transported  back  some 
seven  hundred  years  and  seeing  it  in  its 
newness  and  occupied  by  its  religious  de- 
votees. The  abbey  was  founded  by  the 
Augustinians  in  1170  and  was  used  for 
religious  purposes  until  the  time  of  the 
dissolution,  at  which  period  Henry  V'lII 
gave  it  to  Sir  John  Byron  who  changed 
it  into  a  residence  for  himself  and  family. 


With  this  family  it  remained,  generation 
after  generation,  and  in  1704  descended 
to  George  Gordon  Byron,  the  celebrated 
poet. 

The  poet  was  born  in  London  in  1788 
and,  while  very  young,  went  with  his 
mother  to  Scotland.  Here  they  lived 
until  returning  to  the  ancestral  abbey. 
Finding  it  half  ruined  and  desolate  they 
went  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Notting- 
ham to  make  their  home  for  a  time. 

It  was  during  this  stay  at  the  old  "pork 
pie  town"  that  his  mother  was  often 
visited  by  a  meddlesome  woman  who 
persisted  in  preaching  that  at  death  we 
would  all  be  transported  to  the  moon. 
The  boy  became  very  tired  of  hearing  her 
story  repeated  so  often,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  give  vent  to  his  exasperation  in 
the  familiar  coiiplet: 

In   Nottingham    county   there    lives,   at  Swan 

Green, 
As  curst  an  old  lady  as  ever  was  seen; 
And   when  she  does  die,  which  1   hope  will  be 

soon. 
She  firmly  believes  she  will  go  the  moon. 

After  some  years  in  Harrow,  Cambridge, 
and  London,  Byrou  returned  to  the  abbey, 
just  vacated  by  the  tenant,  and  at  once 
set  about  making  much  needed  repairs, 
but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  was  able  to  fix 
up  only  a  few  rooms.  In  these  he  lived 
until  his  return  lo  London,  after  which, 
for  some  time,  they  were  occupied  by  his 
mother. 

In  the  spring  of  1809,  Byron  reached 
the  metropolis  and  on  March  13th  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  then 
came  back  to  Newstead  and  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  writing  and  in  farewell 
revel  prior  to  leaving  for  a  two  years' 
journey  throughout  Europe. 

Owing  to  family  and  financial  troubles, 
he  again,  in  181(i,  left  for  the  continent, 
this  time  however  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  never  more  seeing  England.  His 
restless  nature  took  him  into  nearly  every 
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country  of  Europe  before  he  decided  to 
make  his  abode  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
Venice.  Later  he  removed  to  Pisa  and 
then  to  Genoa,  the  old  home  of  Columbus. 
However,  daring  this  period,  his  busy 
pen  was  constantly  at  work  and  ^ave  to 
the  world  many  of  his  finest  productions. 

In  1823  Lord  Byron  embarked  to  assist 
the  Greeks  in  the  cause  of  their  independ- 
ence. Missoloughi  was  reached  in  Jan- 
uary of  the  following  year  and  on  Febru- 
ary 15th  he  was  taken  with  a  fit  which 
rendered  him,  for  a  time,  both  senseless 
and  speechless. 

While  out  riding  on  April  9th,  he  got 
wet,  took  cold,  and  contracted  fever.  Just 
ten  days  later.  April  19,  1824,  at  the  age 
of  thirty- six,  Byron  passed  to  the  great 
beyond. 

The  cities  of  Greece  contended  for  the 
honor  of  burying  the  body.  Athens 
offered  a  burial  place  in  the  celebrated 


Temple  of  Theseiis.  But,  however,  the 
funeral  services  were  finally  performed  at 
Missolonghi  and  then  the  embalmed  re- 
mains were  shipped  to  England. 

An  effort  was  made  by  his  relatives  to 
have  him  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  their  application  was  refused;  where- 
upon the  remains  were  taken  to  Hucknall 
Torkard  Church,  where  we  saw  the  grave 
a  few  days  ago,  while  visiting  the  place 
with  Judge  Collins.  We  remember  see- 
ing the  square  marble  slab  marking  the 
spot  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  floor,  in 
the  west  end  of  the  chancel,  and  but  a 
few  feet  from  the  pulpit. 

When  Byron's  eyes  were  shut  in  death. 
We  bowed  our  eyes  and  held  our  breath, 
He  taught  us  little,  but  our  soul 
Had  felt  him  like  the  thunder's  roll. 

(TO  BE  CONTINDED.) 

Delhcft    W.  Parratt. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  PRIMARY  TEACHER. 


WIHAT  are  the  principle  difficulties 
„__  encountered  by  the  Primary  teach- 
^^1  er'?  I  think  I  could  truthfully 
say  •'!  don't  know."  For  the  reason  that 
the  thing  that  is  found  most  difficult  to 
overcome  in  one  school  will  be  the  very 
thing  that  some  other  school  will  siicceed 
best  in.  For  instance,  some  schools  are 
found  to  be  nearly  perfect  in  attendance 
and  punctuality  while  the  class  work  is 
very  poor,  and  vice  versa. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  that  I  have  no- 
ticed to  be  most  common  to  all  schools 
and  classes  are: 

1.  Irregular  attendance. 

2.  Tardiness. 

3.  Pupils'  lack  of  interest  in  class 
work. 


4.  A  scarcity  of  necessary  appliances 
to  teach  well  the  subject  before  the  class. 

In  order  that  the  regular  attendance  of 
pupils  may  be  obtained  we  must  try  to 
get  the  support  of  the  parents.  Visit 
them,  show  them  by  your  earnestness 
that  you  desire  and  need  their  help.  That 
you  cannot  be  truly  successful  without 
it,  for  it  is  they  who  are  to  get  these  chil- 
dren ready  and  send  them  to  school  on  the 
Sabbath  morning.  Let  us  strive  earnest- 
ly to  win  the  love  and  confidence  of 
these  children,  so  full  of  love,  life  and 
beauty,  and  show  them  by  our  acts  that 
we  love  them  and  that  their  presence  in 
the  class  is'  always  a  pleasure  to  us. 
Greet  them  pleasantly,  not  only  on  the 
Sabbath  morning,  but  whenever  we  meet 
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them.  Be  interested  in  their  home  lives. 
When  one  is  absent  from  class  visit  the 
home  if  possible  and  find  out  the  reason. 

To  win  the  love  of  our  pupils  will  us- 
ually, but  not  always,  insure  good  attend- 
ance, especially  if  we  have  the  support 
of  the  parents. 

To  this  may  be  added,  make  the  class 
rooms  as  comfortable  and  attractive  as 
possible.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  class  room,  especially  for  this  class, 
decorate  it,  beautify  it  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, and  by  all  means  try  to  have  it 
seated  with  chairs  or  benches  suited  to 
the  size  of  these  children. 

During  the  season  of  the  year  when 
flowers  are  plentiful  be  sure  that  you 
bring  some  for  your  table.  Even  though 
the  bouquet  be  small,  it  will  be  a  "thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever''  to  the  children . 

TARDINESS. 

This  subject  is  one  that  is  so  often  dis- 
cussed, and  one  that  so  few  have  arrived 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on,  that  I 
fear  to  begin  it.  Realizing,  as  I  do,  that 
much  of  the  success  in  all  walks  of  life  is 
obtained  by  always  being  punctual,  not 
only  in  keeping  engagements,  but  in  dis- 
charging duties;  that  it  is  of  vital  import- 
ance that  we  try  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  child  the  necessity  of  always 
being  on  time.  Let  us  teach  this  first  by 
our  own  example.  Be  sure  that  we  are 
always  there  and  ready  to  greet  our  pupils. 

While  punctuality  is  a  cardinal  virtue 
and  one  that  we  must  cherish  and  strive 
to  bring  into  our  class,  we  must  also  be 
careful  that  we  do  not  overestimate  its 
value  in  the  Sunday  School. 

We  must  not  criticize  nor  reprove  too 
severely  the  children  who  come  in  late. 
Make  them  feel  that  we  are  glad  that  they 
are  present,  and  in  some  gentle  way  that  we 
regret  that  they  were  late.  I  assure  you, 
that  a  child  coming  to  school  late  is 
better  than  one  not   there  at   all.      See 


that  we  are  well  prepared  to  interest  that 
tardy  child  the  little  time  that  he  is  with 
us.  Then  probably  he  will  come  earlier 
the  next  time. 

Tell  stories  that  will  lead  the  child  to 
see  the  advantages  of  being  punctual- 
Try  to  make  him  see  that  if  he  acquires 
the  habit  (for  such  it  may  be  termed)  of 
always  being  on  time,  that  it  will  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  him. 

pupils'  lack  of  interest  in  class 

WORK. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
that  confront  the  Primary  teacher.  The 
children  sometimes  appear  restless,  some- 
times listless.  In  either  case  it  is  hard 
to  get  the  attention,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  interest  them  until  you  do.  And  on 
account  of  the  mind  of  the  child  not  being 
capable  of  too  prolonged  attention,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  change  of 
subject  in  this  grade.  Rest  exercises 
may  be  given  to  relieve  the  children  of 
that  restless  feeling. 

When  you  enter  your  class  room  begin 
work  at  once.  Do  not  have  any  waits. 
4  greater  degree  of  order  can  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  three  minutes'  wait  than 
can  be  acquired  in  the  next  half  hour 
by  hard  work.  Have  your  work  all 
planned.  Know  exactly  who  will  give 
each  part  of  the  lesson,  each  exer- 
cise. If  you  sing,  have  the  songs  selected 
and  know  who  will  lead  them. 

By  all  means  avoid  all  whispering  be- 
tween teachers.  If  visitors  come,  greet 
them  cordially,  but  do  not  converse  with 
them.  If  you  desire,  ask  them  to  speak 
to  your  class  if  there  is  time. 

If  we  wish  to  arouse  an  interest  and 
dispel  that  listless  feeling  we  must  go  be- 
fore our  classes  well  prepared.  Not  only 
tilled  with  the  subject  we  are  to  teach, 
but  converted  to  it.  Otherwise  the  chil- 
dren will  be  iuditl'erent  and  will  not  re- 
ceive that  spirit  that  is  so  essential  in  all 
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piospel  teachings.  Be  sure  that  your 
preparation  is  suited  to  the  age  and  mind 
of  your  children.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  meaning  of  all  difficult  words  is 
explained. 

When  preparing  your  lesson  ask  your- 
self this  question:  "How  will  this  apply 
to  the  baby  miiids  of  the  children?  Is  it 
suited  to  their  years  and  understanding?" 
If  not  I  must  make  it  so.  Never  read 
your  lesson,  always  present  both  parts  in 
story  form,  the  children  will  be  more  in- 
terested and  attentive. 

The  office  of  the  story  is  three  fold  in 
the  education. 

1.  It  presents  truth  to  the  child  in  a 
way  that  he  can  understand. 

2.  Satisfies  that  instinct  of  the  child's 
nature,  that  desires  to  feel  a  unity  of  life. 

3.  Raises  ideals,  stimulates  imagination 
for  good  and  corrects  faults,  for  the  child 
sees  his  own  life  reflected  and  comes  to  a 
better  understanding  of  it.  Be  sure  that 
your  stories  are  connected.  Describe,  if 
possible,  the  characters  you  tell  about. 

In  other  words,  try  to  bring  into  the 
mind  of  the  child  the  picture  of  the  story 
you  tell  him.  Have  the  Johnnys  and 
Marys  people  of  the  same  kind  he  meets 
every  day.     This  will  arouse  his  interest. 


help  him  to  remember  the  story  more 
easily  and  tell  it  more  connectedly. 
Never  preach  after  the  story  is  over.  This 
tries  the  children  and  underrates  their  in- 
telligence. As  much  as  possible  encour- 
age the  child  to  give  ba^k  to  you  what 
you  have  given  to  him.  We  would  have 
better  success  if  children  were  encour- 
aged to  do  this  more. 

Do  not  be  over- critical.  There  are  a 
few  things  that  should  be  said  in  a  certain 
way,  but  most  things  should  be  known  well 
and  then  told  in  the  language  of  the  child. 

Try  to  teach  the  child  to  express  his 
thoughts  clearly  and  accurately.  This 
will  increase  his  interest  in  the  lesson, 
develop  his  power  of  expression  and  give 
him  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  help 
the  class.  While  we,  as  teachers,  demand 
statements  in  a  certain  way  and  insist  up- 
on restatement  and  another  restatement 
until  the  thing  is  said  to  suit  us,  about 
the  only  result  of  this  insistence  is  that 
our  pupils  think  us  fussy  and  the  lesson 
tiresome.  They  not  only  lose  interest  in 
the  truth  itself  but  in  class  work  in  general. 

If  the  lesson  is  one  where  pictures  are 
used  we  should  strive  to  teach  the  child 
to  observe  with  accuracy  and  then  to  ex- 
press correctly  the  result  of  his  observation. 


OUR  "PARENTS'  DEPARTMENT" 


HIS  page  will  hereafter  be  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of 
home  life  and  child  train- 
ing. 

With  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
First  Presidency  and  the  officers  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  the 
Weber  Stake  SundaySchool  Superin tend- 
ency, in  the  summer  of  11)04,  organized 
in  the  Second  Ward  of  Ogden,  the  first 
"Parents'  Class."     Since  then  this  move- 


ment has  grown  very  rapidly,  until  at 
present  not  only  many  schools  in  Weber 
stake  have  accepted  this  new  feature,  but 
other  stakes  are  gradually  acknowledg- 
ing the  beneficial  possibilities  of  these 
classes  and  are  establishing  them  in  their 
schools. 

The  prime  piirpose  of  the  creation  of 
these  classes  is  to  produce  a  closer  co-op- 
eration and  affiliation  between  the  home 
and  the    various    institutions  organized 
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for  the  moral  training  of  the  youth  of 
Zion,  as  well  as  to  give  parents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  each  other  the 
best  means  and  methods  to  secure  home 
development. 

The  classes  are  organized  much  in  the 
same  way  that  the  various  departments 
of  the  school  are  organized.  They  are 
presided  over  by  a  supervisor,  who  has 
two  assistants.  In  the  selection  of  these 
officers  great  care  should  be  exercised  to 
secure  persons  of  discretion,  calmness 
and  experience,  and,  if  possible,  at  least 
one  person  who  has  had  technical  train- 
ing in  the  moral  and  mental  education  of 
children.  Ordinarily,  in  the  selection  of 
officers  for  this  department,  married  peo- 
ple are  naturally  chosen,  although  in  re- 
peated instances  it  has  been  found  to  be 
for  the  best  advantage  of  the  class  to  se- 
lect an  unmarried  brother  or  sister  as 
one  of  the  supervisors.  To  these  offic- 
ers is  added  a  secretary,  who  keeps  the 
class  roll  and  performs  the  usual  duties 
of  such  appointment. 

The  "Parents'  Class"  constitutes  a  sep- 
arate department  of  the  school,  but, 
like  all  other  departments  thereof,  the 
members  participate  with  the  rest  of  the 
school  in  the  opening'  and  closing  exer- 
cises, and  retire  to  a  separate  room  or 
division  of  the  school,  while  the  general 
class  work  is  being  carried  on. 

Every  father  and  mother  of  the  ward 
is  primarily  presumed  to  be  an  enrolled 
member  of  the  class,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  supervisor  and  his  assistants  to  visit, 
as  soon  as  possible,  each  family  in  the 
ward,  explain  the  object  and  purposes  of 
of  this  "Parents'  Class,"  and  obtain  the 
consent  or  disapproval  of  the  parents  to 
have  their  names  continued  upon  the 
class  roll.  The  purpose  of  this  procedure 
is  to  have  the  class  roll  remain  a  con- 
stant invitation  for  parents  to  attend 
these  classes,  whether  they  can  do  so 
with  great  or  any  regularity.     Until   this 


feature  of  our  schools  has  been  more  gen- 
erally understood  and  appreciated,  and 
because  of  other  paramount  duties  which 
some  parents  may  have  on  the  ISabbath 
morning,  the  attendance  upon  these 
classes  will  doubtless  in  the  immediate 
future  be  somewhat  irregular.  Conse- 
quently the  members  of  the  class  are  not 
enrolled  upon  the  general  school  register, 
and  thus  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  per 
cent  of  attendance  of  the  school  at  large. 
Each  parent,  however,  is  given  due  credit 
for  attenaance.  upon  the  separate  roll  oi 
the  "Parent's  Class." 

The  work  in  the  class,  after  separating 
from  the  general  school,  is  based  upon 
suggestive  outlines,  carefully  prepared, 
and  approved  by  the  First  Presidency, 
the  officers  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union,  and  the  Stake  Sunday  School 
authorities.  Because  of  the  irregular 
composition  of  the  membership  of  these 
classes  it  is  not,  however,  probable  in  the 
immediate  future,  to  secure  a  regular 
course  of  studies,  but,  for  the  present  at 
least,  we  must  content  ouiselves.  with  the 
discussion  of  more  or  less  independent 
subjects  pertaining  to  home  life  and  the 
training  of  children,  as  expressed  in  the 
oral  exchange  of  opinions  of  members, 
giving  experiences  in  the  home  life  with 
child  culture,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
various  methods  adopted. 

Each  Sabbath  morning  some  member 
of  the  class,  who  has  previously  had  a 
subject  assigned,  leads  out  with  a  written 
or  oral  statement,  occupying  from  five  to 
ten  minutes,  giving  his  or  her  views  upon 
such  subject;  this  is  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  subject  matter 
among  the  members  of  the  class.  Where- 
upon an  opportunity  is  given  for  asking 
and  answering  questions  germane  to  the 
subject  in  hand;  the  entire  discussion  and 
session,  of  course,  being  constantly  di- 
rected and  guided  by  the  Supervisor  and 
his  assistants.     For  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
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ing  any  waste  of  time,  usually  two  sub- 
jects are  assigned  for  each  session,  al- 
though experience  has  demonstrated  that 
wherever  the  spirit  ot  the  work  has  taken 
possession  of  the  'class,  the  subject  will 
be  so  fully  and  variedly  considered,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  conclude  the  topic  at  a 
single  session,  in  which  event  the  matter 
is  continued  over  until  the  following  Sab- 
bath and  takes  precedence  over  any  other 
subject  assigned. 

In  these  considerations  no  hard  or 
definite  rules  are  followed,  except  to  guard 
against  discussions  degenerating  into 
heated  controversies,  or  the  profitless  oc- 
cupation of  time  in  developing  impracti- 


cal or  unimportant  theories.  Indeed  it 
should  be  the  constant  care  of  the  super- 
visors to  aim  all  discussions  in  the  di- 
rection of  emphasizing  the  increasing  re- 
sponsibility of  the  home  to  influence  not 
only  the  child's  desire  for  attendance  upon 
Habbath  School,  but  also  by  home  envir- 
onments and  home  preparation  of  lessons 
to  induce  the  child  to  more  fully  embrace 
and  appreciate  the  opportunities  for  moral 
development,  which  the  Sunday  Schools 
offer. 

In  future  issues  the  details  of  the  sug- 
gested outlines  will  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed. 


SELECTED  POEMS. 


DO  NOT  WORRY. 

Do  not  worry  about  the  weather, 

Because  it  is  rainy  or  wet; 

The  sun  will  not  shine  any  sooner, 

If  you  worry,  grumble  and  fret: 

Though  the  day  may  be  dark  and  dreary. 

Remember  this  old  saying  true. 

That  somewhere  the  sun  now  is  shining. 

And  that  somewhere  the  skies  are  blue. 

Do  not  worry  about  your  neighbors, 
Because  they  are  richer  than  you, 
But  say  that  you  hope  they  will  prosper, 
And  wish  them  well  if  they  do; 
For  it  is  of  no  use  to  worry, 
So  try  to  be  cheerful  each  day; 
One's  path  can't  be  strewn  all  with  roses, 
There  must  be  some  thorns  in  the  way. 
SiDishinc  Journal, 
is 
GOD  IS  GUIDING. 
Be  thou  patient,  God  is  guiding: 

Trust  in  Him,  and  go  thy  way. 
What  though  many  are  deriding? 

They  must  own  their  fault  some  day. 
Up  above  the  sun  is  shining; 

Look  to  heaven  for  heavenly  peace; 
He  will  guide  thee,  cease  repining! 

Truth  must  triumph— error  cease. 


Be  thou  patient,  God  is  guiding: 

Persecution  only  tends. 
For  a  time  the  sunlight  hiding. 

To  prove  our  devoted  friends. 
What  though  millions  now  deride  thee. 

Look  for  strength  to  God  on  high; 
For  though  evil  oft  betide  thee, 

God  is  guiding— dawn  is  nigh. 

Be  thou  patient,  God  is  guiding! 

He  will  steer  thee  safe  to  shore, 
If  thou  in  His  love  confiding, 

Trust  in  Him  and  doubt  no  more. 
He  will  save  thee,  and  will  cherish. 

He  will  prove  His  boundless  love, 
For  His  Church  will  never  perish. 

God  is  guiding — look  above. 


THE  NOBLER  AMBITION. 

One  need  not  stand  upon  the  mountain  top. 
Where  big  winds  blow  and  there  is  little  room, 

In  order  to  succeed,  if  he  but  stop 

Down  in  the  valley  and  help  make  that  bloom 

One  need  not  lead  an  army  in  the  field 
And  this  mad  world  with  Jove's  dread  thund. 
ers  jar 

To  win  a  fadeless  crown,  if  ht  but  wield 
The  wand  of  Peace  and  so  prevent  a  war. 


Address:  Mrs.  L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 
THE   BOY  SHOEMAKER   OF   BERRYVILLE. 

XIX 

"Be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  ahvay, 

And  mind  your  duty,  duly,  morn  and  nightl 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 

Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might: 
They  never  sought  in  vain  who  sought  the  Lord 
aright!" 

— Robert  Burns. 


/Aunt  May  Plans  for  the  Boys, 
a  Paity. 


-An  Invitation  to 


'^GIT   was    in    town    with  soQie 

work  of   Carl's,    as    Aunt    May 

was  on  her  way  home  from  school 

one  afternoon,  and  they  met  in 

front  of  a  grocery  store. 

'•How  is  Ted  getting  along  by  this  time, 
Digit!"'  Aunt  May  enquired. 

"Badly  enough!"  was  Digit's  answer. 
"We  can  do  nothing  to  please  him  now. 
Whatever  we  get  for  him  to  eat,  he  grum- 
bles  at,  and  wants  something  else.  He 
will  make  us  get  books  for  him,  and  he 
reads  and  reads  till  he  gets  the  head- 
ache. Then  he  will  be  nervous  and  can't 
sleep  unless  Jem  sings  half  the  night  for 
him.  It  is  awful  hard  on  Carl,  he  is  get- 
ting to  look  more  like  a  sick  person  than 
Ted  does  now." 

"Has  the  doctor  left  off  calling?"  Miss 
Rafton  asked. 

"Yes,    several  days   ago,"   said   Digit. 
"He   didn't   want   to   make   a    heavier 
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bill  than  necessary  for  Carl  to  pay.  And 
he  says  he  has  so  many  calls  just  now, 
he  has  no  time  to   visit  Ted  any  more." 

"We  have  been  extra  busy  at  school, 
too,  lately,"  said  May.  "But  we  have  got 
through  with  examinations,  changing  of 
text  books,  and  a  lot  of  special  work  for 
the  present.  And  now  I  shall  have  time 
to  look  after  you  boys  a  little  for  awhile. 
I'll  walk  home  with  you  now,  Digit,  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,  and  we  can 
talk  on  the  way.  I'll  take  my  books 
home,  and  when  you  have  done  your 
errands,  and  are  ready  to  go  home,  call  at 
our  house  and  I  will  accompany  you." 

Digit  brightened  up  wonderfully  at  this 
kindly  proposition  from  Aunt  May;  and 
rushing  about  to  collect  pay  that  was 
coming  to  Carl,  and  buying  articles  of 
food  with  it  to  take  home,  required  less 
than  half  the  time  he  usually  took  for  the 
same  amount  of  business.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  called  at  Grandma  Rafton's 
door,  and  Aunt  May  was  all  ready,  so 
they  walked  off  together  toward  the  Zel- 
lon  place. 

Aunt  May  began  a  conversation  at 
once  by  asking.  "Have  you  thought, 
Digit,  anything  of  how  you  and  the  other 
boys  are  treating  Carl?"  - 

"Well,  no,  I  haven't  thought  much 
about  it,  Aunt  May,  But  what  do  you 
mean?"  answered  Digit. 

"I  mean,"  said  May,  "that  because  of 
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yonr  thonghtlessness  you  are  imposing 
upon  Carl's  good  nature  very  seriously." 
"What!"  said  Digit,  "Carl  likes  to  have 
us  live  with  him.  He  says  he  would  not 
have  us  go  away  and  leave  him  alone  for 
anything." 

"Yes,  I  know  he  must  feel  like  that," 
answered  May,  "but  he  is  working  too 
hard.  It  is  too  much  for  him  to  have  you 
all  to  support.  I  want  to  tell  you.  Digit, 
without  any  flattery,  that  T  think  a  great 
deal  of  you.  I  believe  there  is  in  you 
much  that  only  needs  developing  to 
make  you  real  manly  and  heroic." 

Digit's  small,  dark  eyes  were  blinking 
with  delight  at  this  rare  compliment.  He 
had  never  heard  anything  like  it  before, 
never  in  his  life.  His  poor  little  mother 
had  always  worked  so  very  hard  she 
found  DO  time  to  think  of  him,  only  as 
the  one  thing  for  which  she  must  keep  on 
working  always,  and  so  if  she  spoke  her 
thoughts,  they  were  never  in  any  way 
calculated  to  encourage  her  child  to  noble 
effort.  He  blinked  hard,  but  could  think 
of  no  appropriate  reply  to  Aunt  May's 
sweet  words,  so  he  said  nothing,  but  he 
straightened  himself  up  bravely,  and 
stepped  with  a  dignity  he  had  never  be- 
fore felt  or  shown.  Aunt  May  saw  it 
with  pleasure  and  went  on. 

"Because  Carl  likes  to  have  you  boys 
with  him,  and  is  so  large-hearted  and 
generous  that  he  will  feed  yoa,  mend  your 
shoes,  buy  you  articles  of  clothing,  let 
you  warm  by  his  fire  and  sleep  in  his 
beds  is  no  reason  why  you  should  accept 
it  all  and  offer  nothing  in  return  but  to 
do  the  few  little  errands  which  are  as 
much  for  your  own  comfort  as  for  his. 
You  should  work,  too,  and  not  let  Carl's 
work  have  to  furnish  you  all.  You  have 
talked  of  returning  to  your  mother.  Do 
not  allow  Carl  to  find  you.  the  money  for 
that,  as  he  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
your  being  here.  Look  around  and  find 
something  to  do  by  which  you  can  earn 


at  least  enough  to  take  you  home  to  your 
mother.     Will  you  do  this.  Digit?" 

"You  just  better  believe  I  will.  Aunt 
May!"  said  Digit,  with  great  determina- 
tion. And  I  am  as  glad  as  anything  that 
you  have  talked  to  me  and  made  me 
think.  If  the  boys  did  not  need  these 
things  for  supper,  I  would  stay  in  town 
n(  w  and  look  for  ^;ork  for  tomorrow. 
How  mean  I  have  been  to  Carl,  and  he  is 
so  good !" 

"Well,  it  is  all  right,  now  that  you  see 
it,"  said  Aunt  May.  "That  is,  you  can 
make  it  right.  There  is  something  I  be- 
lieve you  can  do  that  will  be  a  great  help 
and  advantage  to  Carl.  Will  you  try 
it?"' 

"I  should  think  I  will.  Aunt  May!  Just 
you  tell  me  anything  that  I  can  do  that 
will  help  Carl,  and  see  if  T  fail  of  doing 
it." 

"How  glad  I  am  to  find  you  so  willing 
to  try  to  help  your  friend.  Digit,"  said 
May.  "I  felt  sure  I  was  not  mistaken  in 
my  estimate  of  your  goodness  of  heart. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  been 
thinking  might  be  a  wise  move  for  you, 
and  learn  how  you  feel  about  it.  But  it 
will  be  best  for  us,  you  and  me,  to  keep 
the  plan  to  ourselves  for  the  present.  Do 
you  think  you  could  keep  a  secret  that 
woiild  be  very  interesting  to  talk  to  the 
other  boys  about,  for  a  few  days,  until  I 
have  a  chance  of  speaking  to  them,  for  the 
sake  of  not  running  a  risk  of  spoiling  our 
plan — yours  and  mine?" 

Digit's  eyes  blinked  again  with  sur- 
prised pleasure,  at  the  thought  of  being 
entrusted  with  a  secret  that  was  just  to  be 
between  Aunt  May  and  himself. 

'•I  never  hid  anything  of  the  kind,"  he 
said,  "but  I  believe  I  could  do  it.  I 
could  try," 

"Of  course  you  can  do  it,"  said  May. 
"I  shall  trust  you  entirely.  This  is  the 
secret.  You  and  Ted  have  seemed  to 
think    much    of    one    another,    I     have 
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thought.  Ted  has  an  unfortunate  temper, 
which,  however,  he  never  appears  to  let 
loose  on  any  one  but  poor  little  Jemmy, 
The  idea  which  has  come  to  me,  is  that  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for 
those  brothers  if  they  could  be  separated 
and  live  in  different  places,  at  least  for 
some  years  until  Ted  outgrows  that  mania 
for  hiirting  Jem.  You  are  going  to  plan 
now  for  a  departure  from  this  place  very 
soon.  Why  not  coax  Ted,  if  he  should  be 
well  enough,  to  go  with  you?  It  will  be 
better  for  him  all  around,  I  am  quite  sure. 
He  will  be  more  like  a  brother  to  you 
than  he  has  been  or  will  be  to  Jemmy. 
And  you  see,  it  will  take  him  off  from 
Carl's  liands;  and  in  Burnham,  where  you 
were  born  and  have  always  lived,  you  are 
acquainted  and  can  help  Ted  to  get  work 
that  will  be  suited  to  him.  He  ought  to 
find  something  to  do  in  a  publishing 
establishment.  You  know  the  printers 
and  newsdealers  there,  and  without  doubt 
you  could  get  him  into  a  position  where 
he  could  work  and  earn  a  good  living. 
Think  it  over,  Digit,  and  let  me  know 
how  you  feel  aboufthe  matter." 

"I  have  been  thinking  while  you  were 
talking,"  said  Digit,  "and  can  say  right 
now,  it's  the  finest  kind  of  a  plan.  Ted 
can  board  and  lodge  with  us.  Mother 
will  be  pleased  to  have  it  so,  T  am  just 
sure.  She  has  often  spoken  of  having  a 
boarder  or  two  to  help  out  our  living,  but 
has  never  done  anything  about  it.  This 
will  please  her,  and  I  shall  never  be  so 
lonesome  as  I  have  been,  if  Ted  goes 
home  with  me.  I  will  earn  money  enough 
to  take  us  both  to  Barnham  as  soon  as 
ever  I  can.  And  you  will  talk  to  Ted 
about  it,  and  get  him  in  the  humor  to  go, 
right  away,  won't  you.  Aunt  May?  I 
wish  we  couid  start  tomorrow." 

"I  wish  you  could.  Digit,"  May  an- 
swered. "'But'as  you  cannot  go  until  you 
have  earned  the  money  and  Ted  has 
grown  a  little  |stronger,  you  must  be  pa- 


tient, and  not  get  too  anxious  over  this 
new  plan  of  ours.  Remember  we  are  to 
keep  it  quiet  until  the  right  time  to  speak 
of  it  has  come." 

"MissRafton!  Oh  Miss  Rafton!"  called 
a  pleasant,  childish  voice  from  a  gateway 
which  they  were  passing.  May  turned 
and  stopped  to  see  what  was  wanted  of 
her  and  Digit  went  on  a  few  steps  further, 
then  paused  and  waited  for  his  companion. 

It  was  little  Fawn  Lotzie,  "the  flower 
girl,"  who  called  May.  She  stood  at  her 
father's  gate  with  a  beautiful  bouquet  of 
autumn  flowers  which  she  held  towards 
May  as  she  turned  'round. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  Zellon  place, 
Miss  Rafton?"  Fawn  asked. 

"Yes,  going  to  see  how  the  sick  boy  is 
doing,"  replied  ilay. 

"Will  you  please  take  him  these  flowers 
from  me?"  said  Fawn.  "The  chrysan- 
themums and  asters  will  last  ever  so  long 
if  the  boys  keep  them  where  it's  cool  and 
take  care  of  them." 

"Oh  thanks.  Fawn!  How  delightful  of 
you  to  think  of  those  poor,  lonesome  boys. 
I  am  sure  Ted  and  the  others  also,  will  be 
more  than  grateful,"  said  May  as  she 
took  the  bouquet  from  the  little  girl's 
hands. 

"See  Digit,"  she  contini;ed,  "what  lit- 
tle Fawn  is  giving  to  Ted  and  the  rest  of 
you  boys." 

Digit  stepped  back  to  May's  side,  and 
again  his  small  eyes  blinked  and  twinkled 
joyously,  as  he  looked  at  the  lovely  flow- 
ers. 

"That  ought  to  make  Ted  well,  it's  ever 
so  good  of  yovi!"  he  said,  looking  sidewise 
at  Fawn. 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  children's 
party  at  home  here,  tomorrow  evening," 
said  Fawn,  "and  we  woiild  like  to  have 
the  boys  from  the  Zellon  place,  all  of 
them,  if  they  can  all  come,  but  we  want 
those  that  can  come,  and  especially  we 
want  Jemmy.  We  heard  him  sing  over  at 
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Mrs.  Rafton's  when  Polly  hud  her  'candy 
pull',  and  we  would  like  him  to  sing  for 
us,  if  he  will.  Please  ask  him  to  be  sure 
to  come,  aad  tell  him  I  will  be  so  pleased 
if  he  will  sing  'The  Lark's  good  morning' 
and  "The  Gipsey's  Call.'  You  will  come, 
won't  you  Digit?" 

"Maybe,"  said  Digit,  "if  Carl  and  Jem 
come.  Thank  you,  anyway,  for  asking 
me." 

"Ted  will  not  be  strong  enough  yet  to 
venture,"  said  May,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  "but  I  think  you  can  depend  on 
the  other  three  boys  being  here.  Again, 
thank  you  Fawn,  and  good-bye." 
(to  be  continued.) 

THE  LETTER  BOX. 
Letter  e>.nd  Charade. 

St.  George,  Utah. 
We  take  the  Juvenile  and  I  find  great 
pleasure  in  reading  the  letters  and  stories 
in  it  and  I  especially  like  the  charades.  I 
have  guessed  some  of  them  right.  Now 
I  will  send  one  for  others  to  guess. 

CHARADE. 

I  am  composed  of  12  letters. 

My  1,  10.  9  is  a  boy's  name. 

My  7,  10,  '6,  6  live  in  some  kinds  of 
water. 

My  11,  2,  5  boys  play  with. 

My  12,  2,  8,  4  is  something  almost  all 
civilized  people  wear. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  person  in 
Utah,  much  beloved  by  all  good  i^eople. 

Lucy  Perkins. 

A  New  Ward. 

Kimball,  Idaho. 
Papa  has  taken  the  Juvenile  Instruct- 
or ever  since  I  can  remember  and  Grand- 
pa took  it  from  the  very  first.  We  have 
nearly  all  of  the  first  ten  volumes.  Had 
nearly  all  the  others,  but  left  some  of  our 


things  stored  in  Uncle's  house  when  we 
came  up  here;  the  house  caught  fire,  and 
we  lost  some  of  our  Juveniles,  with  lots 
of  other  things. 

Last  June  our  Stake  President,  Brother 
Elias  S.Kimball,  was  hereatameeting,and 
our  ward,  which  is  a  new  one,  was  named 
Kimball.  I  hope  President  Kimball  will 
have  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  ward  which 
is  named  for  him.  Papa  is  superintend- 
ent of  our  Sunday  School.  I  have  only 
missed  one  Sunday  School  in  over  a  year. 
Amy  Maria  Draper, 
Aged  14  years. 

About  the  Ranch, 

Freedom,  Wyo. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  our  ranch. 
We  have  1(50  acres  of  land,  which  pro- 
duces about  200  tons  of  hay.  We  raise 
cattle,  hogs,  chickens,  etc.  I  milk  four 
cows.  There  is  a  hill  joining  our  ranch, 
and  we  have  good  times  cutting  down 
trees  and  hauling  them  home  on  our  little 
wagons. 

Orlan  W.  Clark. 

Age  11  years. 

Good  for  the  Schoolhouse    Managers. 

Mangos,  Colorado. 
I  am  seven  years  old,  and  I  am  in  the 
Third  Reader.  All  the  rooms  in  our 
schoolhouse  are  papered  and  have  painted 
floors.  Our  room  is  green  and  white.  My 
Mama  had  a  party  for  her  Primary  class. 
DiLwoRTH  Halls. 


Studying  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Provo  Bench. 
Our  Sunday  School  is  very  interesting 
now.  We  are  studying  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. I  am  in  the  second  intermediate 
class.  Our  teacher  is  Brother  D.  C.  Clay- 
ton.    I  am  twelve  years  old. 

Roy  F.  Millet. 


BenDett  Glass*  Paint  Co. 


SALT  UKE  CITY,      ' 

For  what  informatioB 
jreu  want  about 

GLASS  AND    PAINT. 

Send  them  yeur  ordere  and 
jrou  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doing  bueiness. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


Far 
Nortk  P&ciilc 
.  Coast  Feints: 

Portland  Spokane 

Seattle  Tacoma 

The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Safest. 
Elegant  EquipmeBt 

DOUBLE  DAILY  TRAIN  SEIYIC8 

SALT  LAKE  AMD  PORTLAND 

T.M.SOBVUAOHBB     D.E.B0BLET     D.S.SPBMOBB 

Traffle  Manager        G.P.tT.A.       A.O.P.fcT.A. 
8KL.X  I.KKB  CITV,  UTKH 


LEARN  TELE6RA!>HY  &  R.  R.  A0CQUNTIN6 

$50.00  to  lioo.oo  per  month  salary  assured 
our  graduates  under  bond.  You  don't  pay 
ui  until  you  have  a  position.  Largest  sys- 
tem of  telegraph  schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  ofiScials.  Operators 
always  in  demand.  Ladies  also  admitted. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  La 
Croise,  Wis.,  Texarkana,  Tex.,  San Franclsco.Oal. 


SNOW  IS  COMING 

So  be  prepared  for  it  and  buy 
from  us  your  woolen  goods.  We 
carry  the  best  at  the  lowest  prices. 

WOOL  UNDERWEAR, 
WOOL  SWEATERS, 
WOOL  HOSIERY, 

WOOL  BLANKETS, 
WOOL  GLOVES, 

WOOL  SHAWLS. 

Come  and  select  one  of  our  nice 
patterns  and  we  will  make  a  suit 
to  fit  you. 


Brand  New  oroan 

6  OCTAVES. 

S65.00 


CUTLER  BR08.  CO. 


S«  MAIN  STREET, 


Salt  Lake  City 

■■■■■■■«■ 


i'OKDliCKLY  $160.00 


CLAYTON   MUSIC   CO. 

Leading  naslc  Dealers. 

l«9-ll-13  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake.  City,Utah 
EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


fl  SEftSONflBLE  SUBJECT. 

Look  after  your  Winter  Wants 
In  Bedding Do  it  Now   .... 

Never  such  a  showing  as  this  store  has  in  bedding  of  every  kind.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  departments  that  we  pride  ourselves  in.  Complete  in  every  detail.  Ready  to 
care  for  your  every  want  in  bedding  of  the  best  kind.    Salt  Lake  agency  for 

TDe  Only  Genuine  Osiermoor  Mattress. 

Any  other  offering  in  Salt  Lake  under  the  name  Ostermoor  is  an  imitation. 

H.  Dinwoodey  Furniture  Co. 
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SCENIC  LINE  OE  THE  WORLD 


The  only  tranecontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 

Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world.  _ 

I.  A.  Bentom,  Gen.  Agt. 


The  Best  Line 


To  all  points  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  Tintic,  Prove, 
Frisco,  Caliente  and  in- 
termediate points. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


E.W.eiLLETT.G.P.A. 
Las  Angelei. 


J.  L.MOORE,  D.P.A. 

Salt  Laka  City. 


A   NEW    BOOK 

^^ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 
OF    MORMONISM^^ 


i8os  to  igo^.  A  complete  history  of  the  Church  in  one 
volume  of  550  pages,  by  yohn  Henry  Evans,  Instructor  of  Church 
History  at  the  Latter-day  Saints'  University,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Original  grouping  of  material — Written  in  an  attractive 
style — Has    been    endorsed   by  the   General  Board  of  Sunday 

Schools An  excellent  book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  missionaries 

and  young  men  and  women  generally. 

A  Striking  Centennial  Work.     Will  be  out  November  15. 
Cloth,  $1.50         Half  Leather,  $2.00 


Send  Orders  to  the  Descr ct  Sunday  School  Union 


